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PREFACE. 



?- 

1^ Tms tale, as the title-page implies, is 

I founded on fact. Its trutli is its chief 

s merit, and the Author claims no other 

^ share in it, than that of telling it to the 

« best of her power. 

■^ I do not mean to aver that every word 

is a positive and literal truth, that every 
incident occurred exactly as I have related 
it, and in no other fashion, but this I mean 
to say : that I have invented nothing in 
the character of Rachel Gray, and that 
the sorrows of Kichard Jones are not 
imaginary sorrows. 



PREFACE. 



My purpose in giving this story to the 
world is twofold, I have found that my 
first, and in many respects, most imperfect 
work "Madeleine," is nevertheless that 
which has won the greatest share of inter- 
est and sympathy; a result which I may, 
I think, 'safely attribute to its truth, and 
which has induced me to believe that on 
similar grounds, a similar distinction might 
be awarded to a heroine very different in- 
deed from " Madeleine," but whose silent 
virtues have perhaps as strong a claim to 
admiration and respect. 

I had also another purpose, and though 
I mention it last, it was that which mainly 
contributed to make me intrude on public 
attention; I wished to show the intellec- 
tual, the educated, the fortunate, that 
minds which they are apt to slight as nar- 
row, that lives which they pity as moving 
in the straight and gloomy paths of medi- 
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ocrity, are often blessed and graced beyond 
the usual lot, with those lovely aspirations 
towards better deeds and immortal tilings, 
vnthout which life is indeed a thing of 
little worth ; cold and dull as a sunless day. 

Julia Kavanagh. 

London, December^ 1855. 



RACHEL aHA^Y. 



OHAPTEB I. 

In one of the many little suburbs which 
cling to the outskirts of London, there is a silent 
and grass-grown street, of aspect both quiet and 
quaint. The houses are crazy, old, and brown, 
of every height and every size ; many are un- 
tenanted. Some years ago one was internally 
destroyed by fire. It was not thought worth 
rebuilding. There it stiU stands, gaunt and 
grim, looking for aU the world, with its broken 
or dust-stained windows, like a town deserted 
after a sacking. 

This street is surrounded by populous courts 
and alleys, by stirring thoroughfares, by roads 
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full of activity and commerce ; yet somehow or 
other, all the noise of life, all its tumult and 
agitation, here seem to die away to silence and 
repose. Few people, even amongst the poor, 
and the neighbourhood is a poor one, care to re- 
side in it, while they can be lodged as cheaply 
close by, and more to their taste. Some think 
that the old square at the end, with its ancient, 
nodding trees, is close and gloomy ; others have 
heard strange noises in the house that has suf- 
fered from fire, and are sure it is haunted ; and 
some again do not like the silent, deserted look 
of the place, and cannot get over the fancy that, 
if no one will live in it, it must be because it is 
unlucky. And thus it daily decays more and 
more, and daily seems to grow more silent. 

The appearance of the few houses that are 
inhabited, says little in favour of this unfortu- 
nate street. In one, a tailor has taken up his 
abode. He is a pale, serious man, who stitches 
at his board in the window the whole day long, 
cheered by the occasional song of a thrush, hop- 
ping in its osier cage, This tailor, Samuel 
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Mopkins yclept, lives by repairing damaged 
vestments. He once made a coat, and boasts — 
with bow mucb tnitb is known to his own heart 
— ^that he likewise cut out, fashioned, and fitted, 
a pair of blue nether garments. Farther on, at 
the comer of the square, stands the house of 
Mrs. Adams, an aged widow, who keeps a small 
school, which, on her brass board, she em- 
phatically denominates her " Establishment for 
Young Ladies." This house has an unmistake- 
able air of literary dirt and neglect ; the area 
and kitchen windows are encumbered with the 
accumulated mud and dust of years ; from the 
attic casement, a little red-haired servant-girl is 
ever gaping; and on hot summer afternoons, 
when the parlour windows are left open, there 
is a glimpse within of a dingy school-mistress, 
and still more dingy school-room, with a few 
pupils who sit straggling on half-a-dozen benches, 
conning their lessons with a murmuring hum. 

With one exception, there is no other sign 
of commerce, trade, or profession in the whole 
street. For all an outward glance can reveal to 
1* 
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the contrary, the people who live there are so 
very rich that they do not need to work at all, 
or so very genteel in their decay, that if they do 
work, they must do it in a hidden, skulking, 
invisible sort of fashion, or else be irretrievably 
disgraced. 

The solitary exception to which we have al- 
luded, exists, or rather existed, for though we 
speak in the present, we write in the past by 
some years, in one of the smallest houses in the 
street. A little six-roomed house it was, exact- 
ly facing the dreary haunted mansion, and ex- 
posed to all the noises aforesaid. It was, also, 
to say the truth, an abode of poor and mean 
aspect. In the window hung a dressmaker's 
board, on which was modestly inscribed, with a 
list of prices, the name of — 

" Bachel Gray.'' 

It was accompanied with patterns of yellow 
paper sleeves, trimmed in every colour, an old 
book of fashions, and beautiful and bright, as 
if reared in wood or meadow, a pot of yellow 
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crocuses in bloom. They were closing now, fo» 
evening was drawing in, and they knew the 
hour. 

They had opened to light in the dingy par- 
lour within, and which we will now enter. It 
was but a little room, and the soft gloom of a 
spring twilight half-filled it. The furniture, 
though poor and old-fashioned, was scrupulously 
clean ; and it shone again in the flickering fire- 
light. A few discoloured prints in black frames 
hung against the walls ; two or three broken 
china ornaments adorned the wooden mantel- 
shelf, which was, moreover, decorated with a 
little dark-looking mirror in a rim of tarnished 
gold. 

By the fire an elderly woman of grave and 
stem aspect, but who had once been handsome, 
sat reading the newspaper. Near the window, 
two apprentices sewed, under the superintend- 
ence of Rachel Gray. 

A mild ray of light fell on her pale face, and 
bending figure. She sewed on, serious and still, 
and the calm gravity of her aspect harmonized 
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with the silence of the little parlour which 
nothing disturbed, save the ticking of an old 
clock behind the door, the occasional rustling 
of Mrs.. Gray's newspaper, and the continuous 
and monotonous sound of stitching. 

Eachel Gray looked upwards of thirty, yet 
she was younger by some years. &he was a tall, 
thin, and awkward woman, sallow and faded 
before her time. She was not, and had never 
been handsome, yet there was a patient serious- 
ness in the lines of her face, which, when it 
caught the eye, arrested it at once, and kept it 
long. Her brow, too, was broad and intellec- 
tual ; her eyes were very fine, though their look 
was dreamy and abstracted ; and her smile, 
when she did smile, which was not often, for 
she was slightly deaf and spoke little, was 
pleasant and very sweet. 

She sewed on, as we have said, abstracted 
and serious, when gradually, for even in observa- 
tion she was slow, the yellow crocuses attracted 
her attention. She looked at them meditatively, 
and watched them closing, with the decline of 
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day. And, at length, as if she had not under- 
stood, until then, what was going on before her, 
fihe smiled and admiringly exclaimed : 

" Now do look at the creatures, mother ! " 

Mrs. Gray glanced up from her newspaper, 
and snuffed rather disdainfully. • 

" Lawk, Eachel 1 " she said, " you don't 
mean to caU crocuses creatures — do you ? Til 
tell you what though,'' she added, with a doleful 
shake of the head, " I don't know what Her 
Majesty thinks ; but I say the country can't 
stand it much longer." 

Mrs. Gray had been cook in a Prime Minis- 
ter's household, and this had naturally given her 
a political turn. 

" The Lord has taught you," murmured 
Kachel, bending over the flowers with something 
like awe, and a glow spread over her sallow 
cheek, and there came alight to her large brown 
eyes. 

Of the two apprentices — one a sickly, fret- 
M girl of sixteen, heard her not ; she went on 
sewing, and the very way in which she drew hex 
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needle and thread was peevish. The other ap- 
prentice did hear Eachel, and she looked or 
rather stared at the dress-maker, with grim 
wonder. Indeed, there was something particu- 
larly grim about this young maiden — a drear 
stolidity that defies describing. A pure Saxon 
she was — no infusion of Celtic, or Danish, or 
Norman blood had lightened the native weight 
of her nature. She was young, yet she already 
went through life settling everything, and living 
in a moral tower of most uninviting aspect. 
But though Jane settled everything, she did not 
profess to understand everything ; and when, as 
happened every now and then, Kachel Gray 
came out with such remarks as that above re- 
corded, Jane felt confounded. "She couldn't 
make out Miss Gray — ^that she couldn't." 

" I'm so tired ! " peevishly said Mary, the 
fretful apprentice. 

At once Eachel kindly observed : "Put by 
your work, dear." 

Again Mrs. Gray snuffed, and came out 
with : " Lawk ! she's always gnimmy 1 " 
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Mary tossed away her work, folded her arms, 
and looked sullen. Jane, the grim apprentice, 
drew her needle and thread twice as fast as be- 
fore. " Thank Heaven ! " she piously thought, 
" I am not lazy, nor sickly, and I can't see much 
difference between the two — that I can't.'' 

Eachel's work lay in her lap ; she sat looking 
at the crocuses until she fell in a dream far in 
the past. 

For the past is our realm, free to all, high or 
low, who wish to dwell in it. There we may 
set aside the bitterness and the sorrow ; there 
we may choose none but the pleasing visions, 
the bright, sunny spots where it is sweet to 
linger. The Future, fair as Hope may make it, 
is a dream, we claim it in vain. The Present, 
harsh or delightful, must be endured, yet it flies 
from us before we can say " it is gone." But 
the Past is ours to call up at our will. It is 
vivid and distinct as truth. In good and in 
evil it is irrevocable ; the divine seal has been 
set upon it fbr evermore. 

In that Book — a pure and holy one was 
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hers — though not without a few dark and sad 
pages — ^Rachel Gray often read. And now, the 
sight of the yellow flower of spring took her 
back to a happy day of her childhood. She saw 
herself a little girl again, with her younger 
sister Jane, and the whole school to which they 
belonged, out on a holiday treat in a green forest. 
Near that forest there was a breezy field ; and 
there it was that Eachel first saw the yellow 
crocuses bloom. She remembered her joy, her 
delight at the wonderful beauty of the wild field 
flowers— how she and Jane heaped their laps 
with them, and sat down at the task ; and how, 
when tired with the pleasant labour, they rested, 
as many yellow crocuses as before seemed to 
blow and play in the breeze around them. And 
she remembered, too, how, even then, there 
passed across her childish mind, a silent wonder 
at their multitude, an undefined awe for the 
power of the Almighty Hand who made the 
little flower, and bade it bloom in the green 
fields, beneath the misty azure of a soft spring 
sky. 
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And then swiftly followed other thoughts. 
Where was little blue-eyed Jane, her younger 
sister, her little companion and friend ? Sleep- 
ing in a London grave, far from the pleasant and 
sunny spots where God's wild flowers bloom. 
And she — why she was pursuing her path in 
life, doing the will of God Almighty. 

" And what more,'' thought Kachel, " can I 
hope or wish for ? " 

" Now Bachel, what are you moping about ? " 
tartly asked her mother, who, though half blind, 
had a quick eye for her daughter's meditative 
fits. 

Abruptly fled the dream. The childish 
memories, the holy remembrance of the dead, 
sank back once more to their quiet resting-place 
in Bachel's heart. Wakening up with a half- 
fi-ightened start, she hastily resumed her work. 

"I don't think there ever was such a 
moper as that girl," grumbled Mrs. Gray to 
herself. 

Eachel smiled cheerfully in her mother's 
face. But as to telling her that she had been 
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thinking of the yellow crocuses, and of the 
spots they grew in, and of the power and 
greatness and glory of Him who made them, 
Kachel did not dream of it. 

. " There's Mrs. Brown," said Mrs, Gray, as 
a dark figure passed by the window. " Go, 
and open the door, Mary." 

Mary did not stir, upon which Jane offi- 
ciously rose and said, "Til go." She went, 
and in came, or rather bounced, Mrs. Brown 
— a short, stout, vulgar-looking woman of 
fifty or so, who at once filled the room with 
noise. 

" La, Mrs. Gray 1 " she began breathlessly, 
"What do you think .?^ There's a new one. 
I have brought you the paper ; third column, 
second page, first article, ^ The Church in a 
Mess/ I thought you'd like to see it. Well, 
Eachel, and how are you getting on? Mrs. 
James's dress don't fit her a bit, and she says 
she'll not give you another stitch of work ; 
but la! you don't care— do yon? Why, 
Mary, how yellow you look to-day. *I declare 
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you're as yellow as the crocuses in tKe pot. 
Ain't she now, Jane? And so you're not 
married yet — are you, my girl?" she added, 
giving the grim apprentice a slap on the back 

Jane eyed her quietly. 

^^ You'd better not do that again, Mrs. 
Brown," she said, with some sternness, " and 
as to getting married : why, s'pose you mind 
your own business ! " 

Mrs. Brown threw herself back in her 
chair, and laughed until the tears ran down 
her face. When she recovered, it was to 
address Mrs. Gray, 

" La, Mrs. Gray ! can't you find it ? " she 
said. "Why, I told you, third column, se- 
cond page, ^The Church in a Mess.' You 
can't miss. -I have put a pin in it." 

Spite of this kind attention, Mrs. Gray had 
not found " The Church in a Mess." 

" Lawk, Mrs. Brown ! " she said, impa- 
tiently, " Where's the use of always raking up 
them sort of things 1 The badness of others 
don't make us good — does it ? It's the taxes 
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I think of, Mrs. Brown ; it's the taxes 1 
Now, Rachel, where are you going ? " 

"I am going to take home this work, 
niother/' 

Unable to find fault with this, Mrs. Gray 
muttered to herself. She was not ill-natured, 
but fault-finding was with her an inveterate 
habit. 

" La 1 what a muff that girl of yours is, 
Mrs. Gray 1 '' charitably observed Mrs. Bro'^m, 
as Rachel left the room. For Mrs. Brown, 
bejng Mrs. Gray's cousin, landlady, and 
neighbour, took the right to say everything 
she pleased. 

" She ain't particlerly bright,'' confessed 
Mrs. Gray, poking the fire, "but you see, 
Mrs. Brown — " 

Rachel closed the door, and heard no more. 
Whilst Mrs. Brown was talking, she had been 
tying up her parcel. She now put on her 
bonnet and cloak, and went out. 

It is sweet, after the toil of a day, to 
breathe fresh air, London air even though it 
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should be. It is sweet, after the long close- 
ness of the work-room, to walk out and feel 
the sense of life and liberty. A new being 
seemed poured into Eachel as she went on. 

" I wonder people do not like this street/' 
she thought, pausing at the comer to look 
back on the grey, quiet line she was leaving 
behind. " They call it dull, and to me it is so 
calm and sweet." And she sighed to enter 
the noisy and populous world before her. She 
hastily crossed it, and only slackened her pace 
when she reached the wide streets, the man- 
sions with gardens to them, the broad and si- 
lent squares of the west end. She stopped 
before a handsome house, the abode of a rich 
lady who occasionally employed her, because 
she worked cheaper than a fashionable dress- 
maker, and as well. 

Mrs. Moxton was engaged — ^visitors were 
with her — Eachel had to wait — she sat in the 
hall. A stylish footman, who quickly detected 
that she was shy and nervous, entertained 
himself and his companions, by making her 
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ten times more so. His speecli was rude — 
his jests were insolent. Eachel was meek 
and humble ; but she could feel insult ; 
and that pride, from which few of God's 
creatures are free, rose within her, and 
flushed her pale cheek with involuntary dis- 
pleasure. 

At length, the infliction ceased. Mrs. Mox- 
ton's visitors left ; Eachel was called in. Her 
first impulse had been to complain of the 
footman to his mistress; but mercy checked 
the temptation ; it might make him lose his 
place. Poor Bachel I she little knew that this 
footman could have been insolent to his mis- 
tress herself, had he so chosen. He was six 
foot three, and, in his livery of brown and gold, 
look splendid. In short, he was invaluable, 
and not to be parted with on any account. 

Mrs. Moxton was habitually a well-bred, 
good-natured woman; but every rule has its 
exceptions. Eachel found her very much out 
of temper. To say the truth, one of her re- 
cent visitors was in the Mrs. Brown style ; 
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Mrs. Moxton had been provoked and irritated ; 
and Eachel paid for it. 

" Now, Miss Gray/' she said, with solemn 
indignation, "what do you mean by bringing 
back work in this style ? That flounce is at 
least an inch too high ! I thought you an in- 
telligent young person — ^but really, really ! " 

" It's very easily altered, ma'am,'' said 
Rachel, • submissively. 

" You need not trouble," gravely replied 
Mrs. Moxton. "I owe you something; you 
may call with your bill to-morrow." 

" I shall not be able to call to-morrow, 
ma'am ; and if it were convenient now — " 

" It is not convenient now I " said Mrs. 
Moxton, rather haughtily. She thought 
Rachel the most impertinent creature she 
had ever met with — ^that is to say, next to that 
irritating Mrs. Maberly, who had repeated 
that provoking thing about Mr. So-and-So. 
Eachel sighed and left the house. Like all 
shy persons, she was easily depressed. It was 
night when she stood once more in the street 
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Above the pale outline of the houses spread a 
sky of dark azure. A star shone in it, a little 
star ; but it burned with as brilliant a light 
as any great planet. Rachel gazed at it ear- 
nestly, and the shadow passed away. " What 
matter 1 " she thought, " even though a man 
in livery made a jest of me — even though a 
lady in silk was scornful. What matter 1 God 
made that star for me as well as for her ! 
Besides," she added, checking a thought 
which might, she. feared, be too proud, 
" besides, who, and what am I, that I should 
repine ? " 



CHAPTER II. 

Rachel went on ; but site did not turn 
homewards. Site left the broad and airy street, 
where Mrs. Moxton Kved. She entered a 
narrow one, long and gloomy. It led her into 
a large and gas-lit square. She crossed it with- 
out looking right or left : a thought led her 
on like a spell. Through streets and alleys, 
by lanes and courts — on she went, until at 
length she stood in the heart of a populous 
neighbourhood, "^ars were dashing along the 
pavement ; night vendors were screaming at 
their stalls, where tallow lights flared in the 
night wind. Drunken men were shouting in 
gin palaces, wretched looking women were 
coming out of pawnbrokers' shops, and pre- 
cocious London children were pouring into a 
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theatre, where their morals were to be im- 
proved, and their understandings were to be 
enlightened, at the moderate rate of a penny a 
head. 

Eachel sighed at all she saw, and divined. 
" Poor things ! " she thought, " if they only 
knew better.'' But this compassionate feeling 
did not exclude a sort of fear. Eachel kept 
as much as she could in the gloomy part of 
the streets ; she shrank back nervously from 
every rude group, and thus she at length 
succeeded in attracting the very thing she 
most wished to shun — observation. Three or 
four women, rushing out of a public-house, 
caught sight of her timid figure. At once, 
one of them — she was more than half intoxi- 
cated — burst out into a loud shouting laugh, 
and, seizing Kaohers arm, swung her round on 
the pavement. 

" Let me go 1 " said KacheL " I am in a 
hurry." She trembled from head to foot, and 
vainly tried to put on the appearance of a 
courage she felt not. 
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" Give me something for drink then/' inso- 
lently said the woman. 

Eachers momentary fear was already over ; 
she had said to herself, " and what can happen 
to me without God's will ? " and the thought 
had nerved her. She looked very quietly at 
the woman's flushed and bloated face, and as 
quietly she said : 

" You have drunk too much already ; let 
me go." 

"No I wont," hoarsely replied her tor- 
mentor, and she used language which, though 
it could not stain the pure heart of her who 
heard it, brought the blush of anger and shame 
to her cheek. 

" Let me go 1 " she said, trembling this 
time with indignation. 

" Yes — ^yes, let the young woman go, 
Molly," observed one of the woman's com- 
panions who had hitherto looked on apathet- 
ically. She officiously disengaged Eachel's 
arm, whispering as she did so : " You'd better 
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cut now — I'll hold her. Molly's awfiil when 
she's got them fits on/' 

Eachel hastened away, followed by the 
derisive shout of the whole group. She 
turned down the first street she found ; it was 
dark and silent, yet Eachel did not stop until 
she reached the very end of it ; then she 
paused to breathe a while, but when she put 
her hand in her pocket for her handkerchief 
it was gone ; with it had disappeared her 
purse, and two or three shillings. Eachel 
saw and understood it all — ^the friend of 
Molly, her officious deliverer, was a pick- 
pocket. She hung down her head and sighed, 
dismayed and astonished, not at her loss, but 
at the sin. " Ah ! dear Lord Jesus," she 
thought, full of sorrow, " that thou shouldst 
thus be crucified anew by the sins of thy 
people 1 " Then followed the perplexing 
inward question : " Oh I why is there so 
much sin ? " " God knows best," was the in- 
ward reply, and once more calm and serene, 
Rachel went on. At first, she hardly knew 
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where she was. She stood in a dark thorough- 
fare where three streets met — three narrow 
streets that scarcely broke on the surrounding 
gloom. Hesitatingly she took the first. It 
happened to be that which she wanted. When 
Kachel recognized it, her pace slackened, her 
heart beat, her colour came and went, she 
was much moved ; she prayed too — she prayed 
with her whole heart, but she walked very 
slowly. And thus she reached at length a 
lonely little street not quite so gloomy as that 
which she had been following. 

She paused at the comer shop for a mo- 
ment. It was a second-hand ironmonger's; 
rusty iron locks, and rusty tongs and shovels, 
and rusty goods of every description kept 
grim company to tattered books and a few old 
pictures, that had contracted an iron look 
in their vicinity. A solitary gas-light lit the 
whole. 

Kachel stopped and looked at the books, 
and at the pictures, but only for a few seconds. 
If she stood there, it was not to gaze with 
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passing curiosity on those objects ; she knew 
them all of old, as she knew every stone of 
that street ; it was to wait until the flush of 
her cheek had subsided, and the beating of 
her heart had grown still. 

At length she went on. When she reached 
the middle of the street she paused ; she stood 
near a dark house, shrouded within the gloom 
of its doorway. Opposite her, on the other 
side of the way, was a small shop lit from 
within. From where she stood, Eachel could 
see everything that passed in that abode. 
A carpenter lived there, for the place was full 
of rough deal boards standing erect against 
the wall, and the floor was heaped high with 
shavings. Presently a door within openedj^ 
the master of the shop entered it, and set 
himself to work by the light of a tallow candle. 
He was a tall, thin man, grey-headed and 
deeply wrinkled, but strong and hale for his 
years. As he bent over his work, the light 
of the candle vividly defined his angular 
figure and sharp features. Eachel looked at 
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liim ; her eyes filled with tears, she brushed 
them away with her hand, for they prevented 
her from seeing, but they returned thicker and 
faster. 

" Oh 1 my father, my father ! '' she cried 
within her heart, " why must I stand here in 
darkness looking at you? why cannot I go 
in to you, like other daughters to their father ? 
why do you not love your child? '' Her heart 
seemed full to bursting ; her eyes overflowed, 
her breathing was broken by sobs, and in the 
simple and pathetic words of Scripture, she 
turned away her head, and raised her voice and 
wept aloud. 

Eachel Gray was the daughter of the grey- 
uc*^ed carpenter by a first wife ; soon after 
whose death he had married again. Mrs. Gray 
was his second wife, and the mother of his 
youngest daughter. She was kind in her way, 
but ,that was at the best a harsh one. Eachel 
was a timid, retiring child, plain, awkward, 
and sallow, with nothing to attract the eye, 
and little to please the fancy. Mrs. Gray 
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did not use her ill certainly, but neither did 
she give her any great share in her affections. 
And why and how should a step-mother have 
loved Eachel when her own father did not? 
when almost from her birth she had been to 
him as though she did not exist — as a being 
who, uncalled for and unwanted, had come 
athwart his life. Never had he, to her know- 
ledge, taken her in his arms, or on his knee ; 
never had he kissed or caressed her; never 
addressed to her one word of fondness, or, even 
of- common kindness. Neither, it is true, had 
he ill-used nor ill-treated her ; he felt no im- 
natural aversion for his own flesh and blood, 
nothing beyond a deep and incurable indiffer- 
ence. For her, his heart remained as a barren 
and arid soil on which the sweet flower of lovo 
could never bloom. 

There was but one being in this narrow circle 
who really and fondly loved Eachel Gray. 
And this was Jane, her little half sister. 
Eachel was her elder by full five years. When 
she was told one morning that Jane was bom, 
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she heard the tidings with silent awe, then 
with eager curiosity, climbed up on a chair to 
peep at the rosy babe fast asleep in its cradle. 
From that day, she had but one thought — 
her little sister. How describe the mingled 
love and pride with which Eachel received 
the baby, when it was first confided to her 
care, and when to her was allotted the delight- 
ful task of dragging about in her arms a heavy, 
screaming child? And who but Eachel found 
Jane's first tooth? Who but Eachel taught 
Jane to speak, and taught her how to walk ? 
Who else fulfilled for the helpless infant and 
wilful child every little office of kindness and 
of love, until at length there woke in her own 
childish heart some of that maternal fondness 
bom with woman, the feeling whence her 
deepest w<tf8 and her highest happiness alike 
must spring. When her father was unkind, 
when her step-mother was hasty, Eachel turned 
for comfort to her little sister. In her childish 
caresses, and words, and ways, she found solace 
and consolation. She did not feel it hard that 
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she was to be the slave of a spoiled child, to 
wash, comb, and dress her, to work for her, to 
carry her, to sing to her, to play with her, and 
that, not when she liked, but when it pleased 
Jane. All this Eachel did not mind — Jane 
loved her. She knew it, she was sure of it ; 
and where there is love, there cannot be 
tyranny. 

Thus the two sisters grew up together, 
until one day, without previous warning, Thomas 
Grray went off to America, and coolly left his 
wife and children behind. Mrs. Gray was a 
good and an upright woman; she reared her 
husband's child like her own, and worked for 
both, without ever repining at the double bur- 
den. When her husband returned to England, 
after three years' absence, Mrs. Gray lost no 
time in compelling him to grant her a weekly 
allowance for herself, and for the support of 
her children. Thomas Gray could not resist 
the claim ; but he gave what the law compelled 
him to give, and no more. He never returned 
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to live vith his wife ; lie never expressed a 
wish to see either of his daughters. 

He had been back some years when little 
Jane died at thirteen. She died, dreaming oi 
heaven, with her hand in that of Eachel, and 
her head on Eachers bosom. She died, bless- 
ing her eldest sister with her last breath, with 
love for her in the last look of her blue eyes, 
in the last smile of her wan lips. It was a 
happy death-bed — one to waken hope, not to 
<;all forth sorrow ; and yet what became of the 
life of Eachel when Jane was gone ? For a 
long time it was a dreary void — a melancholy 
succession of days and weeks and months, from 
which the happy light had fled — from which 
something sweet and delightful was gone for 
ever. 

For, though it may be sweeter to love, than 
to be loved, yet it is hard always to give and 
never to receive in return ; and when Jane 
died, Eachel knew well enough that all tho 
love she had to receive upon earth had been 
given unto her. Lilie the lost Pleiad, "seen 
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no more below," the bright star of her life had 
left the sky. It burned in other heavens with 
more celestial light ; but it shone no longer 
over her path — to cheer, to comfort, to illume. 

Mrs. Gray was kind ; after her own fashion, 
she loved Eachel. They had grieved and 
suffered together from the same sorrows, and 
kindred griefs can bind the fartherf hearts ; 
but beyond this there was no sympathy be- 
tween them, and Mrs. Gray's affection, such 
as it was, was free from a particle of tender- 
ness. 

She was not naturally a patient or an ami- 
able woman ; and she had endured great and 
immerited wrongs from Eachers father. Per- 
haps she would have been more than human, 
had she not occasionally reminded her step- 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Gray's inisdeeds, and 
now and then taunted her with a " He never 
cared about you — ^you know.*' 

Aye — Eachel knew it well enough. She 
knew that her own father loved her not — 
that though he had cared little for Jane, not 
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being a tender-hearted man, still that he had 
cared somewhat for that younger, and more 
favoured child. That before he left England, 
he would occasionally caress her ; that when 
she died, tears had flowed down his stem cheek 
on hearing the tidings, and that the words had 
escaped him : " I am sorry I was not there." 

All this Eachel knew. Her mind was too 
noble, and too firm for jealousy ; her heart 
too pious and too humble for rebellious sorrow ; 
but yet she found it hard to bear, and very 
hard to be reminded of it as a reproach and a 
shame. 

Was it not enough that she could not win 
the aflfection she most longed for? She was 
devoted to her step-mother; she had fondly 
loved her younger sister ; but earlier bom in 
her heart than these two loves, deeper, and 
more solemn, was the love Eachel felt for her 
father. That instinct of nature, which in him 
was silent, in her spoke strongly. That share 
of love which he denied her, she silently added 
to her own, and united both in one fervent 
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offering. Harshness and indifference had no 
power to quench a feeling, to which love and 
Idndness had not given birth. She loved 
because it was her destiny ; because, as she 
once said herself, when speaking of another : 
" A daughter's heart clings to her father with 
boundless charity.'' 

Young as she was when Thomas Gray left 
his home, Eachel remembered him well. His 
looks, the very tones of his voice, were present 
to her. Not once, during the years of his 
absence, did the thought of her father cease 
to haunt her heart. When, from the bitter 
remarks of her step-mother, she learned that 
he had returned, and where he had taken up 
his home, she had no peace until she succeeded 
in obtaining a glimpse of him. Free, as are 
all the children of the poor, she made her way 
to the street where he lived, and many a day 
walked for weary miles in order to pass by her 
father's door. But she never crossed the 
threshold, never spoke to him, never let him 
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know who she was, until the sad day when she 
bore to him the news of her sister's death. 

He received her with his usual coldness — 
in such emotion as he showed, she had no share. 
Like strangers they had met — like strangers 
they parted. But, though his coldness and 
her own timidity prevented nearer advances, 
they did not prevent Eachel from often seeking 
the remote neighbourhood and gloomy street 
where her father dwelt. 

It was a pleasure, though a sad one, to look 
on his face, even if she went not near him ; 
and thus it happened, that on this dark night 
she stood in the sheltering obscurity of the 
well-known doorway, gazing on the solitary old 
man, yet venturing not to cross the narrow 
street. 

The wind blew from the east. It was cold 
and piercing; yet it could not draw Eachel 
from her vigil of love. StiU she looked and 
lingered, wishing she knew not what ; and 
hoping against hope. Thus she stayed, until 
Thomas G-ray left his work, put up the shut- 
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ters, then left the house by the private door, 
and slowly walked away to the nearest public- 
house. 

The shop was once more a blank in the 
dark street. Eachel looked at the deserted 
dwelling and sighed ; then softly and silently 
she stole away» 



CHAPTER III. 

It was late when Eachel reached home. 
She found her step-mother sitting up for her, 
rigid, amazed, indignant — so indignant, indeed, 
that though she rated Rachel soundly for her 
audacity in presuming to stay out so long 
without previous leave obtained, she quite 
forgot to inquire particularly why she had 
not come home earlier. A series of disasters 
had been occasioned by Rachel's absence ; 
Jane and Mary had quarrelled, Mrs. Gray had 
been kept an hour waiting for her supper, the 
beer had naturally become flat and worthless, 
and whilst Mrs. Gray was sleeping — and how 
could she help sleepmg, being quite faint and 
exhausted with her long vigil — puss had got 
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up on the table and walked oflP with Racherfl 
polony. 

There was a touch of quiet humour in 
Eaehel, and with a demure smile, she inter- 
nally wondered why it was precisely her polony 
that liad been selected by puss, but aloud she 
merely declared that she could make an ex- 
cellent supper on bread and beer. Mrs. Gray, 
who held the reins of domestic management 
in their little household, assured her that she 
had better, for that nothing else was she going 
to get ; she sat down heroically, determined to 
eat the whole of her polony in order to punish 
and provoke her step-daughter ; but somehow 
or other the half of that dainty had, before 
the end of the meal, foimd its way to the plate 
of Eachel, who, when she protested against 
this act of generosity, was imperiously ordered 
to hold her tongue, which order she did not 
dare to resist ; for if Mrs. Grray's heart was 
mellow, her temper was sufficiently tart. 

The apprentices had long been gone to bed ; 
OB soon as supper was over, Mrs. Gray inti- 
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mated to Rachel the propriety of following 
their example. Eachel ventured to demur 
meekly. 

" I caimot, mother — I have work to finish." 

" Then better have sat at home and fin- 
ished it, than have gone gadding about, and 
nearly got a pitch plaster on your mouth," 
grumbled Mrs. Gray, who was a firm believer 
inr pitch plasters^ and abductions, and high- 
way robberies, and all sorts of horrors. "Mind 
you don't set the house a fire," she added, 
retiring. 

" Why, mother," said Eachel, smiling, 
" you treat me like a child, and I am twenty- 
six." 

" What about that ? when you aint got no 
more sense than a baby." 

Eachel did not venture to dispute a pro- 
position so distinctly stated. She remained 
up, and sat sewing until her work was finished ; 
she then took out from some secret repository 
a small end of candle, lit it, and extinguished 
the long candle, by the light of which she had 
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been working. From her pocket she took a 
small key ; it opened a work-box, whence she 
drew a shirt collar finely stitched ; she worked 
until her eyes ached, but she heeded it not, 
until they closed with involuntary fatigue and 
sleep, and still she would not obey the voice of 
wearied nature ; still she stitched for love, like 
the poor shirt-maker for bread, until, without 
previous warning. Her candle end suddenly 
flickered, then expired in its socket, and left 
her in darkness. Kachel gently opened the 
window, and partly unclosed the shutter ; the 
moon was riding in the sky above the old house 
opposite, her pale clear light glided over its 
brown walls and the quiet street, down into the 
silent parlour of Kachel. She looked around 
her, moved at seeing familiar objects under an 
unusual aspect. In that old chair she had 
often seen her father sitting ; on such a moon- 
light night as this she and Jane, then already 
declining, had sat by the window, and looking 
at that same sky, had talked with youthful 
fervour of high and eternal things. And now 
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Jane knew the divine secrets she had guessed 
from afar, and Thomas Gray, alas ! was a stran- 
ger and an alien in his own home. 

" Who knows," thought Eachel, " but he 
may return some day? Who knows — ^who 
can tell ? Life is long, and hope is eternal. 
Ah ! if he should come back, even though he 
never looked at me, never spoke, blessed, thrice 

blessed, should ever be held the day " 

And a prayer, not framed in words, but in deep 
feelings, gushed like a pure spring from her 
inmost heart. But, indeed, when did she not 
pray? When was God divided from her 
thoughts? When did prayer fail to prompt 
the kind, gentle words that fell from her lips, 
or to lend its daily grace to a pure and blame- 
less life ? 

For to her, God was not what He, alas ! is 
to so many — an unapproachable Deity, to be 
worshipped from afar, in fear and trembling, 
or a cold though sublime abstraction. No, 
Jesus was her friend, her counsellor, her refuge. 
There was familiarity and tenderness in her 
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very love for Him ; and, though she scarcely 
knew it herself, a deep and fervent sense of 
His divine humanity, of those thirty-three 
years of earthly life, of toil, of poverty, of 
trouble, and of sorrow which move our very 
hearts within us, when we look from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, from the lowly birth in the Manger 
to the bitter death on the Cross. 

We might ask, were these the pages to raise 
such questions, why Jesus is not more loved 
thus — as a friend, and a dear one, rather than 
as a cold master to be served, not for love, but 
for wages. But let it rest. Sufficient is it for 
us to know that not thus did Kachel Gray love 
him, but with a love in which humility and 
tenderness equally blended. 

After a meditative pause, she quietly put 
away her things by moonlight, then again 
closed shutter and window, and softly stole up 
to the room which she shared with her step- 
mother. She soon fell asleep, and dreamed 
that she had gone to live with her father, who 
eaid to her, " Eachel ! Kachel ! " So great 
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was her joy, that she awoke. She found her 
mother already up, and scolding her because 
she still slept. 

" Mother," asked Kachel, leaning up on one 
elbow, " was it you who called me, Kachel ? " 

" Why aint I been a calling of you this last 
hour ? " asked Mrs. Gray, with much asperity. 

Kachel checked a sigh, and rose. 

" Gret up Jane — ^get up Mary," said Mrs. 
Grray, rapping soundly at the room door of the 
two apprentices. 

" Let them sleep a little longer, poor young 
things ! " implored Kachel. 

"No, that I won't," replied her mother, vyitli 
great determination, " lazy little creatures." 

And to the imminent danger of her own 
knuckles, she rapped so pertinaciously, that 
Jane and Mary were unable to feign deafness, 
and replied, the former acting as spokeswoman, 
that Mrs. Gray needn't be making all that 
noise ; for that they heard her, and were 
getting up. " I thought I'd make them hear 
me," muttered Mrs. Gray, hobbling down stairs. 
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There are some beings who lead lives so 
calm, that when they look back on years, they 
seem to read the story of a few days ; and of 
these was Eachel Gray. Life for her flowed 
dull, monotonous and quiet, as that of a nun in 
her cloister. The story of one day was the 
story of the next. A few hopes, a few precious 
thoughts she treasured in her heart ; but out- 
wardly, to work, to hear idle gossip, to eat, 
drink, and sleep, seemed her whole portion, 
her destiny from morn till night, from birth to 
the grave. 

Like every day passed this day. When it 
grew so dark that she could see no more to 
work, she put her task by, and softly stole away 
to a little back room up-stairs. 

It was a very small room indeed, with a 
bed, where the apprentices slept ; a chest of 
drawers, a table, and two chairs : — ^many a 
closet is larger. Its soHtary window looked 
out on the little yard below ; low walls, against 
which grew Eachers stocks and wall-flowers, 
enclosed it. From the next house, there came 
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the laughter and the screams too of children, 
and of babies ; and from a neighbouring forge, 
a loud, yet not unmusical clanking, with which 
now and then, blended the rude voices of the 
men, singing snatches of popular songs. Dim- 
med by the smoke of the forge, and by the 
natural heaviness of a London atmosphere, 
the sky enclosed all ; yet, even through the 
smoke and haze, fair rosy gleams of the setting 
sun shone in that London sky, and at the 
zenith there was a space of pure, ethereal 
blue — ^soft, and very far from sinful and suffer- 
ing earth, where glittered in calm beauty a 
large and tranqiiil star. 

Eachel sat by the window. She listened to 
earth : she looked at Heaven. Her heart 
swelled with love, and prayer, and tenderness, 
and hope. Tears of delight filled her eyes ; 
she murmured to herself verses from psalms 
and hymns — ^all praising God, all telling the 
beauty of God's creation. Oh 1 pure and 
beautiful, indeed, would be the story of these 
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your evening musings, if we could rightly tell 
it here, Eachel Gray. 

Eeader, if to learn how a fine nature found 
its way through darkness and mist, and some 
suflfering to the highest, and to the noblest of 
the delights Grod has granted to man — the 
religious and the intellectual; if, we say, to 
learn this give you pleasure, you may read on 
to the end of the chapter ; if not, pass on at 
once to the next. These pages were not writ- 
ten for you ; and even though you should read 
them, feel and understand them, you never 
wiU. 

Our life is twofold ; and of that double life, 
which, like all of us, Eachel bore within her, 
we have as yet said but- little. She was now 
twenty-six ; a tall, thin, sallow woman, un- 
graceful, of shy manners, and but little speech ; 
Ijut with a gentle face, a broad forehead, and 
large brown eyes. By trade, she was a dress- 
maker, of small pretensions ; her father had 
forsaken her early, and her step-mother had 
reared her. This much, knew the little world 
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in which moved Bachel Gray ; this much, and 
no more. We may add, that this same little 
world had, in its wisdom, pronounced Eache] 
Grray a fool. 

Her education had been very limited. She 
knew how to read, and she could write, but 
neither easily nor well. For though Grod had 
bestowed on her the rare dower of a fine mind. 
He had not added to it the much more conmion, 
though infinitely less precious gift, of a quick 
intellect, gbe learned slowly, with great diffi- 
culty, with sore pain and trouble. Her teachers, 
one and all, pronounced her dull ; her step- 
mother was ashamed of her, and to her dying 
day thought Kachel no better than a simpleton. 

Eachel felt this keenly; but she had no 
means of self-defence. She had not the least 
idea of how she could prove that she was not an 
idiot. One of the characteristics of childhood 
and of youth is a painful inability, an entire 
powerlessness of giving the form of speech to 
its deepest and most fervent feelings. The 
infirmity generally dies off with years, perhaps 
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because also dies oflf the very strength of those 
feelings ; but even as they were to last for ever 
with Eachel Gray, so was that infirmity des- 
tined to endure. Shy, sensitive, and nervous, 
she was a noble book, sealed to all save God. 

At eleven, her education, such as it was, 
was over. Eachel had to workj and earn her 
bread. She was reared religiously, and hers 
was a deeply religious nature. The misapplica- 
tion of religion narrows still more a narrow 
mind, but religion, taken in its true sense, en- 
larges a noble one. Yet, not without strife, not 
without suffering, did Eachel make her way. 
She was ignorant, and she was alone ; how to 
ask advice she knew not, for she could not ex- 
plain herself. Sometimes she seemed to see the 
most sublime truths, plain as in a book; at 
other times, they floated dark and clouded before 
her gaze, or vanished in deep obscurity, and left 
her alone and cast down. She suffered years, 
until, from her very sufferings, perfect feith was 
bom, and from faith unbounded trust in God, 
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after wMcli her soul sank in deep and blessed 
peace. 

And now, when rest was won, there came 
the want for more. Beligion is love. Eachel 
wanted thought, that child of the intellect, as 
love is the child of the heart. She did not know 
herself what it was that she heeded, until she 
discovered and possessed it — ^until she could read 
a book, a pamphlet, a scrap of verse, and brood 
over it, like a bird over her young, not for hours, 
not for days, but for weeks — ^blest in that silent 
meditation. Her mind was tenacious, but slow ; 
she read few books — ^many would have disturbed 
her. Sweeter and pleasanter was it to Eachel 
to think over what she did read, and to treasure 
it up in the chambers of her mind, than to fill 
those chambers with heaps of knowledge. In- 
deed, for knowledge Eachel cared comparatively 
little. In such as displayed more clearly the 
glories of Grod's creation she delighted; but 
man's learning, man's science, touched her not. 
To think was her delight ; a silent, solitary, 
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forbidden pleasure, in which Eachel had to in- 
dulge by stealth. 

For all this time, and especially since the 
^eath of her sister, she suffered keenly from 
home troubles, from a little domestic persecution, 
painful, pertinacious, and irritating. Mrs. Gray 
vaguely felt that her daughter was not like other 
girls, and not knowing that she was in reality 
very far beyond most ; feeling, too, that Eachel 
was wholly unlike herself, and jealously resent- 
ing the fact, she teased her unceasingly, and did 
her best to interrupt the fits of meditation, 
which she did not scruple to term "moping.'* 
When Ker mind was most haimted with some 
fine thought, Eachel had to talk to her step- 
mother, to listen to her, and to take care not to 
reply at random ; if she failed in any of these 
obligations, half-an-hour's lecture was the least 
penalty she could expect. Dear to her, for this 
reason, were the few moments of solitude she 
could call her own ; dear to her was that little 
room, where she could steal away at twilight 
time and think in peace. 
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Very unlike her age was this ignorant dress- 
maker of the nineteenth century. Ask the men 
and women of the day to read volumes ; why, 
there is not a season but they go through the 
Herculean labour of swallowing down histories 
written faster than time flies, novels by the 
dozen, essays, philosophic and political, books 
of travels, of science, of statistics, besides the 
nameless host of reviews, magazines, and papers, 
daily and weekly. Ask them to study : why, 
what is there they do not know, from the most 
ftitile accomplishment to the most abstruse 
science ? Ask them too, if you like, to enter 
life, to view it under all its aspects ; why, they 
have travelled over the whole earth ; and life, 
they know from the palace down to the hovel ; 
but bid them think ! They stare aghast : it is 
the task of Sisyphus — ^the labour of the Da- 
naide ; as fast as thought enters their mind, it 
goes out again. Bid them commune, one day 
with God and their own hearts — they reply de- 
jectedly that they cannot ; for their intellect is 
q[uick and brilliant, but their heart is cold. 
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And thought springs from the heart, and in hei 
heart had Rachel Gray found it. 

The task impossible to them was to her easy 
and delightful. Time wore on ; deeper and 
more exquisite grew what Rachel quaintly 
termed to herself " the pleasures of thinking." 
And oh ! she thought sometimes, and it was a 
thought that made her heart burn, " Oh 1 that 
people only knew the pleasures of thinking ! 
Oh ! if people would only think I " And mom, 
and noon, and night, and bending over her work, 
or sitting at peaceful twilight time in the little 
back room, Rachel thought ; and thus she went 
on through life, between those two fair sisters, 
Thought and Prayer. 

Reader, have you known many thinkers ? 
We confess that we have known many men 
and women of keen and great intellect, some 
geniuses ; but only one real thinker have we 
known, only one who really thought for thought's 
own sake, and that one was Rachel Gray. 

And now, if she moves through this story, 
thinking much and doing little, you know why. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was not merely in meditation that Rachel 
indulged, when she sought the little room. The 
divine did not banish the human from her heart ; 
and she had friends known to her, hut from that 
back room window ; but friends they were, and, 
in their way and degree, valued ones. 

First came the neighbour's children. By 
standing up on an old wooden stool in the yard, 
they could see Rachel at her window, and Rachel 
could see them. They were rude and ignorant 
little things enough, and no better than young 
heathens, in rearing and knowledge ; yet they 
liked to hear Rachel singing hymns in a low 
voice ; they even caught from her, scraps of 
verses, and sang them in their own fashion; 
and when Rachel, hearing this, took courage to 
3* 
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open a conversation with them, and to teach 
them as well as she could, she found in them 
voluntary and sufficiently docile pupils. Their 
intercourse, indeed, was brief, and limited to a 
few minutes every evening . that Rachel could 
steal up to her little room, but it was cordial 
and free. 

Another friend had Rachel, yet one with 
whom she never had exchanged speech. There 
existed, at the back of Mrs. Gray's house, a 
narrow court, inhabited by the poorest of the 
poor. Over part of this court, Mrs. Gray's back 
windows commanded a prospect which few would 
' have envied — ^yet it had proved to Rachel the 
source of the truest and the keenest pleasure. 

From her window, Rachel could look clearly 
into a low damp cellar opposite, the abode of a 
little old Frenchwoman, known in the neigh- 
bourhood, as " mad Madame Rose." 

Madame Rose, as she called herself, was a 
very diminutive old woman — unusually so, but 
small and neat in all her limbs, and brisk in all 
her movements. She was dry, too, and brown 
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as a nut, with a restless black eye, and a voluble 
tongue, which she exercised mostly in her native 
language — ^not that Madame Eose could not 
speak English; she had resided some fifteen 
years in London, and could say ^ yes ' and ^ no,' 
&c., quite fluently. Her attire looked peculiar, 
in this country, but it suited her person excel- 
lently well ; it was simply that of a French 
peasant woman, with high peaked cap, and 
kerchief, both snow-white, short petticoats, and 
full, wide apron, clattering wooden shoes, and 
blue stockings. 

What wind of fortune had wafted this little 
French fairy to a London cellar, no one ever 
knew. How she lived, was almost as great a 
mystery. Every Sunday morning, she went 
forth, with a little wooden stool, and planted 
herself at the door of the French chapel ; she 
asked for nothing, but took what she got. In- 
deed, her business there did not seem to be to 
get anything, but to make herself busy. She 
nodded to every one who went in or out, gave 
unasked-for information, and assisted the police- 
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men in keeping the carriages in order. She 
darted in and out, among wheels and horses, 
with reckless audacity ; and once, to the infinite 
wrath of a fat liveried coachman, she suspended 
herself— she was rather short — £rom the aristo- 
cratic reins he held, and boldly attempted to 
turn the heads of his horses. On week days, 
Madame Rose stayed in her cellar, and knitted. 
It was this part of her life which Rachel knew, 
and it was the most beautrfiil ; for this little, 
laughed-at being, who lived upon charity, was, 
herself, all charity. Never yet, for five years 
that Rachel had watched her, had she seen 
Madame Rose alone in her cellar. Poor girls, 
who looked very much like outcasts, old and 
infirm women, helpless children, had successively 
shared the home, the bed, and the board of 
Madame Rose. For her seemed written the 
beautiful record, " I was naked, and ye clothed 
me ; I was hungry, and ye fed me : athirst, and 
ye gave me drink ; and I was houseless, and you 
sheltered me.'' 

With humble admiration, Rachd saw a 
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charity and a zeal whicli she could not imitate. 
Like Mary, she could sit at the feet of the Lord, 
and, looking up, listen, rapt and absorbed, to 
the divine teaching. But the spirit of Martha, 
the holy zeal and fervour with which she bade 
welcome to her heavenly guest, were not among 
the gifts of Kachel Gray. 

Tet, the pleasure with which she stood in 
the corner of her own window, and looked down 
into the cellar of Madame Eose, was not merely 
that of religious sympathy or admiration. As 
she saw it this evening, with the tallow light 
that burned on the table, rendering every object 
minutely distinct, Kachel looked with another 
feeling than that of mere curiosity. She looked 
with the artistic pleasure we feel, when we gaze 
at some clearly-painted Dutch picture, with its 
back-ground of soft gloom, and its homely de^ 
tails of domestic life, relieved by touches of 
brilliant light. Poor as this cellar was, a painter 
would Jiave liked it well ; he would surely have 
delighted in the brown and crazy clothes-press, 
that stood at the further end, massive and dark ; 
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in the shining kitchen utensils that decorated 
the walls ; in the low and many-coloured bed ; 
in the clean, white deal table ; in the smoulder- 
ing fire, that burned in that dark grate, like a 
red eye ; especially would he have gloried in the 
quaint little figure of Madame Eose. 

She had been cooking her supper, and she 
now sat down to it. In doing so, she caught 
sight of Kachel's figure ; they were acquainted 
— ^that is to say, that Madame Eose, partly 
aware of the interest Eachel took in such 
glimpses as she obtained of her own daily life, 
favoured her with tokens of recognition, when- 
ever she caught sight of her, far or near. She 
now nodded in friendly style, laughed, nodded 
again, and with that communicativeness which 
formed part of her character, successively dis- 
played every article of her supper for Eachel's 
inspection. First, came a dishfiil of dark liquid 
— onion soup it was — ^then, a piece of bread, 
not a large one ; then, two apples ; then a 
small bit of cheese — ^for Madame Eose was a 
Frenchwoman, and she would have her soup, 
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and her dish, and her dessert, no matter on 
what scale, or in what quantity. 

But the supper of Madame Eose did not 
alone attract the attention and interest of 
Eachel. For a week Madame Eose had enjoyed 
her cellar to herself; her last guest, an old and 
infirm woman, having died of old age ; but, 
since the preceding day, she had taken in a new 
tenant — an idiot girl, of some fourteen years of 
age, whom her father, an inhabitant of the court, 
had lately forsaken, and whom society, that 
negligent step-mother of man, had left to her 
fate. 

And now, with tears of emotion and admi- 
ration, Eachel watched the little Frenchwoman 
feeding her adopted child ; having first girt its 
neck with a sort of bib, Madame Eose armed 
herself with a long handled spoon, and standing 
before it — she was too short to sit — she deliber- 
ately poured a sufficient quantity of onion soup 
down its throat, a proceeding which the idiot 
girl received with great equanimity, opening and 
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shutting her mouth with exemplary regularity 
and seriousness. 

So absorbed was Eachel in looking, that she 
never heard her mother calling her from below, 
until the summons was, for a third time, angrily 
repeated. 

"Now, Eachel, what are you doing up 
there ? '' asked the sharp voice of Mrs. Gray, 
at the foot of the staircase ; " moping, as 
usual I Eh ? " 

Eachel started, and hastened down stairs, a 
little frightened. She had remained unusually 
long. What if her mother should suspect that 
she had gone up for the purpose of thinking ? 
Mrs. Gray had no such suspicion, fortunately ; 
else she would surely have been horror-struck at 
the monstrous idea, that Eachel should actually 
dare to think ! The very extravagance of the 
supposition saved Eachel. It was not to be 
thought of. 

The candle was lit. Mrs. Brown and an- 
other neighbour had looked in. Gossip, fla- 
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voiired with scandal — else it would have been 
tasteless — ^was at full gallop. 

"La! but didn't I always say so?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brown, who had always said 
everything. 

"I couldn't have believed it, that I 
couldn't ! " emphatically observed Mrs. Gray. 

" La, bless you, Mrs. Gray I I could," 
sneered the neighbour, who was sharp, thin, 
and irritable. 

Even Jane had her word : 

"I never liked her," she said, giving her 
thread a pull. 

" Who is she ? " languidly asked Mary, 
letting her work fall on her knees. 

"Never you mind, Miss," tartly replied 
Jane. " Just stitch on, wiU you." 

Mrs. Brown was again down on the un- 
lucky absent one. 

" Serve her right," she said, benevolently. 
" Serve her right — ^the set up thing I Oh I 
there's Rachel. Lawk, Rachel! what a pity 
you aint been here ! You never heard such 
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a story as has come out about that little stay- 
maker, Humpy, as I call her. Why, she's 
been a making love to — ^la ! but I can't help 
laughing, when I think of it ; and it's all true, 
every word of it ; aint it, Mrs. Smith ? " 

Mrs. Smith loftily acquiesced. 

" Oh I my little room — my little room ! " 
inwardly sighed Eachel, as she sat down to 
her work. She hoped that the story was, at 
least, finished and over ; but if it was, the 
commentaries upon it were only beginning, and 
Heaven knows if they were not various and 
abundant. 

Eachel did her best to abstract herself ; to 
hear, and not listen. She succeeded so well 
that she only awoke from her dream when Mrs. 
Brown said to her, 

"WeU, Eachel, why don't you answer, 
then?" 

Eachel looked up, with a start, and said, in 
some trepidation, 

" Answer ! I didn't hear you speak, 
ma'anu" 
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"Didn't you nowl'' knowingly observed 
Mrs. Brown, winking on the rest of the 
company. 

"No, ma'am, I did not, indeed," replied 
Eachel, earnestly. 

" Bless the girl I " said Mrs. Brown, laugh- 
ing outright ; " why, you must be growing 
deaf." 

"I hope not," said Rachel, rather per- 
plexed ; " yet, perhaps, I am ; for, indeed, I 
did not hear you." 

" La, Miss Gray ! don't you see they are 
making fun of you?" impatiently observed 
Jane. " Why, Mrs. Brown hadn't been a say- 
ing anything at alL" 

Eachel reddened a little, and there was a 
general laugh at her expense. The joke was 
certainly a witty one. But Mrs. Gray, who 
was a touchy woman, was not pleased ; and no 
sooner were her amiable visitors gone, than she 
gave it to Rachel for having been laughed at 
with insolent rudeness. 

" If you were not sich a simpleton," she 
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said, in great anger, " people wouldn't dare to 
laugh at you. They wouldn't take the liberty. 
No one ever laughed at me, I can tell you. 
No Mrs. Brown ; no, nor no Mrs. Smith 
either. But you! why, they'll do anythink 
to you." 

Eachel looked up from her work into her 
mother's face. It rose to her lips to say — 
" If you were not the first to make little of me, 
would others dare to do so?" but she re- 
membered her lonely forsaken childhood, and 
bending once more over her task, Eachel held 
her peace. 

"I want to go to bed," peevishly said 
Mary. 

" Thea go, my dear," gently replied 
Eachel. 

"You'll spoil that girl," observed Mrs. 
Gray, with great asperity. 

" She is not strong," answered Eachel ; 
"and I promised Mr. Jones she should not 
work too much." 
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" Not much fear of that," drily said Jane, 
cm the door closed on Mary. 

No one answered. Eachel worked ; her 
m(iher read the paper, and for an hour there 
watf deep silence in the parlour. As the 
church clock struck nine, a knock came at 
the door. Jane opened, and a rosy, good- 
humoured looking man entered the parlour. 
He was about forty, short, stout, with rather 
a low forehead, and stubby hair; altogether, 
he seemed more remarkable for good-nature 
than for intelligence. At once his look went 
round the room. 

" Mary is gone to bed, Mr. Jones,'' said 
Eachel, smiling. 

"To bedl She ain't ill, I hope. Miss 
Gray," he exclaimed, with an alarmed start. 

" 111 ! Oh, no I but she felt tired. I am 
sorry you have had this long walk for 
nothing." 

"Never mind. Miss Gray," he replied 
cheerfully ; then sitting down, and wiping his 
moist brow, he added — "the walk does me 
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good, and then I hear how she is, and I've the 
pleasure of seeing you all. And so she's quite 
well, is she?" 

He leaned his two hands on the head of 
his waDdng-stick, and looking over it, smiled 
abstractedly at his own thoughts. Mrs. Gray 
roused him with the query — 

" And what do you think of the state of 
the nation, Mr. Jones ? " 

Mr. Jones scratched his head, looked 
puzzled, hemmed, and at length came out 
with the candid confession : 

" Mrs. Gray, I ain't no politician. For all 
I see, politics only brings a poor man into 
trouble. Look at the Chartists, and the tenth 
of April." 

" Ah ! poor things ! " sighed Eacliel, " I 
saw them — ^they passed by here. How thin 
they were — how careworn they looked ! " 

Mrs. Gray remained aghast. Kachel had 
actually had the audacity to give an opinion 
on any subject unconnected with dress-making 
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— and even on that, poor girl! she was not 
always allowed to speak. 

" Now, Kachel," she said, rallying, " wtU 
you hold your tongue, and speak of what you 
know, and not meddle with politics." 

We must apologize for using italics, but 
without their aid we never could convey to 
our readers a proper idea of the awful so- 
lemnity with which Mrs. Gray emphasized 
her address. Kachel was rather bewildered, 
for she was not conscious of having said a 
word on politics, a subject she did not under- 
stand, and never spoke on ; but she had long 
learned the virtue of silence. She did not 
reply. 

"As to the Chartists?" resumed Mrs. 
Gray, turning to Mr. Jones. 

" Law bless you, Mrs. Gray, I ain't one of 
them ! " he hastily replied. " I mind my 
own business — that's what I do, Mrs. Gray. 
The world must go round, you know." 

" So it must," gravely replied that lady. 
^•' You never said a truer thing, Mr. Jones." 
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And very likely Mr. Jones had not: 
"And I must go off/' said Mr. Jones, 
rising with a half-stifled sigh, " for it's getting 
late, and I have five miles to walk." 

And, undetained by Mrs. Gray's slow but 
honest entreaty to stay and share their 
supper, he left. Kachel lighted him out. 
As she closed the parlour door, he looked at 
her, and lowering his voice, he said hesitat- 
ingly : 

" I couldn't see her, could I, Miss Gray ? " 
Poor Eachel hesitated. She knew that 
she should get scolded if she complied ; but 
then, he looked at her with such beseeching 
eyetf — ^he wished for it so very much. Kind- 
ness prevailed over fear; she smiled, and 
treading softly, led the way up-stairs. As 
softly, he followed her up into the little back 
room. 

Mary was fast asleep ; her hands were 
folded over the coverlet of variegated patch- 
work; her head lay slightly turned on the 



\ 
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white pillow ; the frill of her cap softly shaded 
her pale young face, now slightly flushed with 
sleep. Her father bent over her with fond 
love, keeping in his breath. Bachel held 
the light ; she turned her head away, that 
Mr. Jones might not see her eyes, fast filling 
with tears. " Oh ! my father — ^my father ! '' 
she thought, " never have you looked so at 
your child — never — ^never ! " 

On tip-toe, Mr. Jones softly withdrew, and 
stole downstairs. 

"I'd have kissed her,'' he whispered to 
Bachel, as she opened the door for him, " but 
it might have woke her out of that sweet 
sleep." 

And away he went, happy to have pur- 
chased, by a ten miles walk after a day's hard 
labour, that look at his sleeping child. 

" Oh, Lord ! how beautiful is the love 
Thou hast put into the hearts of Thy crea- 
tures ! " thought Eachel Gray ; and though it 
had not been her lot to win that love, the 
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thought was to her so sweet and so lovely, 
that she bore without repinmg her expected 
scolding. 

" Mrs. Gray had never heard of such a 
think — ^never." 



CHAPTER V. 

The rich man has his intellect, and its 
pleasures; he has his books, his studies, his 
club, his lectures, his excursions ; he has 
foreign lands, splendid cities, " galleries, mu- 
seums, ancient and modem art: the poor 
man has his child, solitary delight of his 
hard tasked life, only solace of his cheerless 
home. 

Richard Jones had but that one child, that 
peevish, sickly, fretful little daughter; but 
she was his all. He was twenty-one, when the 
grocer in whose shop his youth had been spent, 
died a bankrupt, leaving one child, a daughter, 
a pale, sickly young creature of seventeen, 
called Mary Smith. 

Richard Jones had veneration large. He 
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had always felt for this young lady an awfi^l 
degree of respect, quite sufficient of itself to 
preclude love, had he been one to know this 
beautiful feeling by more than hearsay — 
which he was not. Indeed, he never could 
or would have thought of Mary Smith as 
something less than a goddess, if, calling at 
the house of the relative to whom she had 
gone, and finding her in tears, and, on hei 
own confession, very miserable, he had not 
felt moved to offer himself, most hesitatingly, 
poor fellow ! for her acceptance. 

Miss Smith gave gracious consent. They 
were married, and lived most happily together. 
Poor little Mary's temper was none of the 
best ; but Kichard made every allowance : 
" Breaking down of the business — ^father's 
death — ^having to marry a poor feUow like 
him, &c." In short, he proved the most 
humble and devoted of husbands, toiled like 
a slave to keep his wife like a lady, and never 
forgot the honour she had conferred upon 
him; to this honour Mrs, Jones added, after 
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three years, by presenting him with a sickly 
baby, which, to its mother's name of Mary, 
proudly added that of its maternal grandfather 
Smith. 

A year after the birth of Mary Smith 
Jones, her mother died. The affections of 
the widower centred on his child; he had, 
indeed, felt more awe than fondness for his 
deceased wife — ^love had never entered his 
heart ; he carried it with him, pure and vir- 
gin, to the grave, impressed with but one 
image — ^that of his daughter. 

He reared his little baby alone and unaided. 
Once, indeed, a female friend insisted on re- 
lieving him from the charge ; but, after sur- 
rendering his treasure to her, after speuding a 
sleepless night, he rose with dawn, and went 
and fetched back his darling. During his 
wife's lifetime, he had been employed in a 
large warehouse ; but now, in order to stay at 
home, he turned basket-maker. His child 
slept with him, cradled in his arms; he 
washed, combed, dressed it himself every 
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morning, and made a woman of himself foi 
its sake. 

When Mary grew up, her father sent her 
to school, and resumed his more profitable 
out-door occupation. After a long search and 
much deliberation, he prenticed her to Bachel 
Gray, and with her Mary Jones had now been 
about a month. 

" How pretty she looked, with that bit of 
pink on her cheek,'' soliloquized Bichard 
Jones, as he turned round the comer of the 
street on his way homewards; and fairer 
than his mistress's image to the lover's fancy, 
young Mary's face rose before her father on 
the gloom of the dark night. A woman's 
voice suddenly broke on his reverie. She 
asked him to direct her to the nearest grocer's 
shop. 

"I am a stranger to the neighbourhood," 
he replied ; " but I dare say this young person 
can tell us ; " and he stopped a servant-girl, 
and put the question to her. 

" A grocer's shop ? " she said, " there's not 
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one within a mile. You must go down the 
next street on your right-hand, turn into the 
alley on your left, then turn to your right 
again, and if you take the fifth street after 
that, it will take you to the Teapot/\ 

She had to repeat her directions twice be- 
fore the woman fairly understood them. 

" What a chance ! " thought Jones, as he 
again walked on ; " not a grocer's shop within 
a mile. Now, suppose I had, say fifty pounds, 
just to open with, how soon the thing would 
do for itsel£ And then I'd have my little 
Mary at home with me. Yes, that would be 
something ! " 

Ay; the shop and Maryl — ambition and 
love ! Ever since he had dealt tea and sugar 
in Mr. Smith's establishment, Kichard Jones 
had been haunted with the desire to become a 
tradesman, and do the same thing in a shop of 
his own. But, conscious of the extravagant 
futility of this wish, Jones generally consoled 
himself with the thought that grocer's shops 
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were as thick as mushrooms, and that, capital 
or no capital, there was no room for hun. 

And now, as he walked home, dreaming, 
he could not but sigh ; for there was room, 
he could not doubt it — ^but where was the 
capital? He was still vaguely wondering in 
his own mind, by what magical process the 
said capital could possibly be called up, when 
he reached his own home. There he found 
that, in his absence, a rudely scrawled scrap of 
paper had been slipped under his room door ; 
it was to the following purport : 

"Dear J., 
"Alsup; furm broke. Weral inn for it. 
"Yours, 

"S.S/' 

This laconic epistle signified that the firm 
in whose warehouse Kichard Jones was em- 
ployed, had stopped payment. Kich men lost 
their thousands, and eat none the worse a din- 
ner ; Kichard Jones lost his week's wages, his 
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future employment, and remained stunned with 
the magnitude of the blow. 

His first thought flew to his child. 

" How shall I pay Miss Gray for my little 
Mary's keep ? " he exclaimed, inwardly. 

He cast his look round the room to see what 
he could pledge or sell. Alas ! there was 
little enough there. His next feeling was, 

" My darling must know nothing about it. 
Thank God, she is not with me now ! Thank 
Godl" 

But, though this was some sort of comfort, 
the future still looked so dark and threatening, 
that Jones spent a sleepless night, tossing in 
his bed, and groaning so loudly, that his land- 
lady forsook her couch to knock at his door, 
and inquire, to his infinite confusion, " if Mr. 
Jones felt poorly, and if there was anything 
she could do for him, and if he would like some 
hot ginger?" To which Mr. Jones replied, 
with thinks, " that he was quite well, much 
obliged to her all the same." 

After this significant hint, he managed to 

4* 
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keep quiet. Towards morning, lie fell asleep, 
and dreamed he had fomid a purse full of 
guineas, and that he was going to open a 
grocer's shop, to be called the Teapot. 

Kichard Jones was sober, intelligent enough 
for what he had to do, and not too intelligent 
— ^which is a great disadvantage ; he bore an 
excellent character ; and yet, somehow or other, 
when he searched for employment, there seemed 
to be no room for him ; and had he been a 
philosopher, which, most fortunately for his 
peace of mind, he was not, he must inevitably 
have come to the conclusion, that in this world 
he was not wanted. 

We are not called upon to enter. into the 
history of his struggles. He maintained a 
sort of precarious existence, now working at 
this, now working at that ; for he was a Jack 
of all trades, and could turn his hand to any- 
thing, but certain of no continual employment. 
How he went through it all, still paying Miss 
Gray, still keeping up a decent appearance, 
contracting no debts, the pitying eye which 
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alone looks down on the bitter trials of the 
poor, also alone knows. 

The poorer a man gets, the more he thinks 
of wealth and money ; the narrower does the 
world close around him, and all the wider grows 
the world of his charms. The shop, which had 
only been a dormant idea in Kichard Jones's 
mind, now became a living phantom ; day and 
night, mom and noon it haunted him. When 
he had nothing to do — and this was, unfortu- 
nately, too often the case — he sought intuitively 
the suburb where Kachel Gray dwelt ; ascer- 
tained, over and over, that within the mile 
circuit of that central point there did not exist 
one grocer's shop, and finally determined that 
the precise spot where, for public benefit and 
its own advantage, a grocer's shop should be, 
was just round the comer of the street next to 
that of Rachel Gray, in a dirty little house, 
now occupied by a rag and bottle establishment, 
with very dirty windows, and a shabby black 
doll dangling like a thief, over the doorway ; 
spite of which enticing prospect, the rag and 
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bottle people seemed to thrive but indiflferently, 
if one might judge from the sulky, ill-tempered 
looking woman, whom Jones always saw within, 
sorting old rags, and scowling at him when- 
ever she caught him in the act of peering in. 

It was, therefore, with no surprise, though 
with some uneasiness, that coming one day to 
linger as usual near the place, Jones found 
the rag and bottle shop closed, the black doll 4 
gone, and the words, " To let '' scrawled, in 
white chalk, on the shutters. Convinced that 
none but a grocer could take such a desirable 
shop, and desirous, at least, to know when this 
£a.ted consummation was to take place, Jones 
took courage, and went on as far as Bachel 
Gray's. 

Jane, the grim apprentice, opened to him, 

" There's no one at home,'' she said. 

Mr. Jones pleaded fatigue, and asked to be 
permitted to rest awhile. She did not oppose 
his entrance, but grimly repelled aU lus at- 
tempts at opening a conversation. He entered 
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on that most innocent topic, the weather, and 
praised it. 

" It has been raining/' was Jane's emphatic 
reply. 

" Oh 1 has it ? What's them bells ringing 
for, I wonder." 

" They aint a ringing ; they're a tolling." 

Mr. Jones, rather confused at being thus 
put down by a girl of sixteen, coughed behind 
his hand, and looked round the room for a sub- 
ject. He found none, save a general inquiry 
after the health of Mary, Mrs. Gray, and Miss 
Gray. 

" They're all well enough," disdainfully re- 
plied Jane. 

" Oh, are they ! I see the rag and bottle 
shop is shut," he added, plunging desperately 
into the subject. 

" Spose it is ! " answered Jane, eyeing him 
rather defiantly ; for the rag and bottle woman 
was her own aunt ; and she thought the ob- 
servation of a personal nature. 

Though much taken aback, Jones, spurred 
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on by the irresistible wish to know, ventured 
on another question. 

" You don^t know who is going to take it 
next, do you ? " 

" Oh ! you want to take it, do you ? " said 
Jane. 

" I — ^I ! " exclaimed Jones, flurried and dis- 
concerted. " La, bless the young woman \ I 
aint in the rag and bottle line, am I ? " 

He thought by this artful turn to throw 
his young enemy oflF the scent ; but her re- 
joinder showed him the futility of the attempt. 

" I didn't say you was, did I ? '' she replied, 
drily. 

Jones rose precipitately, and hastily desir- 
ing his love to Mrs. Gray, and his respects to 
Mary, he retreated most shamefully beaten. 
He did not breathe freely until he reached 
the end of the street, and once more found 
himself opposite the closed rag shop. How he 
had come there, he did not rightly know ; for 
it was not his way home. But, being there, 
he naturally gave it another look. He stood 
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gazing at it very attentively, and absorbed in 
thought, wh6n he was roused by a sharp voice, 
which said, 

" P'raps you'd like to see it within." 

The voice came from above. Bichard 
looked up. The first floor window was open, 
and a man's head was just thrust out of it. 
It looked down at him in the street, and ap- 
parently belonged to a little old man, to whom 
one very sharp eye — ^the other was closed up 
quite tight — and a long nose, which went all 
of one side, gave a rather remarkable appear- 
ance. 

"Thank you, sir," replied Jones, rather 
confused. " I— I—" 

Before he had got to the end of his speech, 
the old man vanished from the window, and 
suddenly appeared at the private door, beckon- 
ing him in. 

" Come in," he said, coaxingly, like an ogre 
luring in an unwary little boy. 

And, drawn as by a magnet, Jones entered. 

'^ Dark passage, but good shop," said the 
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old maiL He opened a door^ and in the shop 
suddenly stepped Richard Jones. It was small, 
dirty, and smelt of grease and old rags. 

"Good shop,'' said the old man, rubbing 
his hands in seeming great glee ; " neat back 
parlour ; " he opened a glass door, and Jones 
saw a triangular room, not much larger than a 
good-sized cupboard. 

"More rooms up-stairs," briskly said the 
old man ; he nimbly darted up an old wooden 
staircase, that creaked imder him. Mechani- 
cally Jones followed. There were two rooms 
on the upper and only storey ; one of moderate 
size ; the other, a little larger than the back 
parlour. 

" Good shop,'' began the old man, reckoning 
on his fingers, " ca-pital shop ; neat parlour — 
very neat ; upper storey, two rooms ; one 
splen-did ; cosy bedroom ; rent of the whole, 
only thirty-five pounds a-year — only thirty-five 
pounds a-year ! " 

The repetition was uttered impressively. 

" Thank you — much obliged to you," began 
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Richard Jones, wishing himself fairly ont of 
the place ; " hut you see — " 

" Stop a hit/' eagerly interrupted the old 
man, catching Jones by the button-hole, and 
fixing him, as the ' Ancient Mariner ' fixed the 
wedding guest, with his glittering eye, " stop 
a bit ; you take the ^ house, keep shop, parlour, 
and bedroom for yourself and family — plenty ; 
furnish front room, let it at five shillings a 
week ; fifty-two weeks in the year ; five times 
two, ten — ^put down naught, carry one ; five 
times five, twenty-five, and one, twenty-six — 
two hundred and sixty shillings, make thirteen 
pounds ; take thirteen pounds from thirty- 
five—" 

" Law bless you. Sir I " hastily interrupted 
Jones, getting feightened at the practical land- 
lord view the one-eyed and one-sided-nosed old 
man seemed to take of his presence in the 
house. " Law bless you. Sir ! it's all a mistake, 
every bit of it.'' 

"A mistake ! " interrupted the old man, his 
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voice rising shrill and loud. "A mistake ! five 
times two, ten — " 

"Well, but I couldn't think of such a 
thing/' in his turn interrupted Jones. " I — " 

"Well then, say thirty pound/' pertina- 
ciously resumed the old man ; "take thirteen 
from thirty — " 

" No, I can't then — ^really, I can't," des- 
perately exclaimed Jones; "on my word I 
can't." 

" Well, then, say twenty-five ; from twenty- 
five take thirteen — " 

" I tell you, 'tain't a bit of use your taking 
away thirteen at that rate," interrupted Jones, 
rather warmly. 

" And what will you give, then ? " asked 
the old man with a sort of screech. 

" Why, nothing I " impatiently replied 
Jones. "Who ever said I would give any- 
thing? I didn't— did I?" 

"Then what do you come creeping and 
crawling about the place for ? " hissed the old 
man, his one eye glaring defiance on Jones, 
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" eh I just tell^ me that. Why, these two 
months you've crept and crept, and crawled 
and crawled, till you've sent the rag and bottle 
people away. *Sir,' says the rag and bottle 
woman to me, ^ Sir, we can't stand it no longer. 
There's a man, Sir, and he prowls around the 
shop. Sir, and he jist looks in, and darts off 
agin, and he won't buy no rags, and he hasn't 
no bottles to sell ; and my husband and me, 
Sir, we can't stand it — ^that's all.' Well, and 
what have you got to say to that, I should like 
to know?" 

Jones, who never had a very ready tongue, 
and who was quite confounded at the accijsa- 
tion, remained dumb. 

" I'll tell you what you are, though," cried 
the old man, his voice rising still higher with 
his wrath ; " you are a crawling, creeping, low, 
sneaking fellow I " 

" Now, old gentleman 1 " cried Jones, in his 
turn losing his temper, "just keep a civil 
tongue in your head^ will you ? / didn't ask 
to come in, did I ? And if I did look at th^ 
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shop at times, why, a cat can look at a king, 
can't he ? '' 

Spite of the excellence of the reasoning 
thus popularly expressed, Jones perceived that 
the old man was going to renew his offensive 
language, and as he wisely mistrusted his own 
somewhat hasty temper, he prudently walked 
downstairs, and let himself out. But when he 
reached the street, the old man's head was 
already out of the first-floor window, and Jones 
turned the comer pursued with the words 
" creeping,'' " crawling." He lost the rest. 



\ 



CHAPTEB VI. 

Eachel sat alone, working and thinking. 
The dull street was silent ; the sound and stir 
of morning, alive elsewhere, reached it not ; 
but the sky was clear and blue, and on that 
azure field mounted the burning sun, gladden- 
ing the very house-roofs as he went, and filling 
with light and life the quiet parlour of Eachel 
Gray. 

Mrs. Gray was an ignorant woman, and she 
spoke bad English ; but her literary tastes were 
superior to her education and to her language. 
Her few books were good — they were priceless ; 
they included the poetical works of one John 
Milton, Whether Mrs. Gray understood him 
in all his beauty and sublimity, we know not, 
but at least, she read him, seriously, conscien- 
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tiously — and many a fine lady cannot say as 
much. Bacliel; too, read Milton, and loved 
him as a fine mind must ever love that noble 
poet. That very morning, she had been reading 
one of his sonnets too little read, and too little 
known. We will give it here, for though, of 
course, all our readers are already acquainted 
with it, it might not be present to their 
memory. 

^ When I consider now my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg'd with me nsdesa, thoo^ my sonl more hent, 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
ITy true aoooont, kst he, retoming, diide ; 
'Doth God exact day-lahoor, light denied! ' 
Ifbodlyask: hot Falience to prevent 

That munnnr, soon replies, 'God doth not need 
IQUm'man^workfOrhisowngms; who heat 
Bear his nuH joke, they aeiTe him hest ; his state 

Iskinc^; tinosands at his Iwiding speed, 
And post o^er knd and ooean witlMNit rest ; 
TImj also aerre, who only stand and wait."* 

*^ ' Ihi^ also serre^ who only stand and wvt* ^ 
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thought Bachel, brooding over the words, as was 
her wont, " and that is my case. Oh, God ! I 
stand and wait, and alas ! I do nothing, for I 
am blind, and ignorant, and helpless, and what 
am I that the Lord should make use of me ; 
yet, in this goodness, my simple readiness to do 
His will. He takes as good service. Oh, Kachel ! 
happy Kachel ! to serve so kind a master." 

Her work dropt on her lap ; and so deep 
was her abstraction, that she heard not the door 
opening, and saw not Richard Jones, until he 
stood within a few paces of her chair. She 
gave a slight start on perceiving him ; and her 
nervous emotion was not lessened, by remarking 
that he was rather pale and looked excited. 

"Mary is very well,'' she said hastily, and 
half smiling at the supposed alarm which had, 
she thought, brought him so suddenly in upon 
her. 

" Of course she is — of course she is,'' he 
replied, nodding ; then, drawing a chair near to 
Rachel's, he sat down upon it, and, bending for- 
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ward, with his two hands resting on his knees, 
he said, in a deep, impressive whisper, 

" Miss Gray, may I speak to you ? I want 
you to advise me," he added, after a slight 
pause. 

" To advise you, Mr. Jones 1 " echoed Bachel, 
looking up at him, with mild astonishment. 

" Yes, Miss Gray/' he firmly replied ; and, 
slightly clearing his throat, he thus began: 
" Miss Gray, I aint a known you very long ; 
but there aint another in this wide world whom 
I respect as I do you. And I think I have 
proved it ; for haven't I given you my little 
Mary? I couldn't do more. Miss Gray," he 
added, with energetic earnestness. " Yes, Miss 
Gray, I do respect you ; and that is why I want 
you to advise me. Now, this is the whole 
story : — 

" From a boy, Miss Gray, I have wished to 
be in business. I was in business at Mr. 
Smith's, Mr. Smith was the grandfather of my 
little Mary, but not on my account ; and that's 
not quite the same thing, you see. And I have 
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Wished to be in the grocery line, in particular, 
because of understanding it so much better, 
from having been brought up to it, like. Now, 
Miss Gray, here's the plain truth of the case. 
Some time ago, I found out, by chance, that 
there was not — actually, that there was not a 
grocer's shop in this immediate vicinity!" 
Here. Mr. Jones held up his forefinger by way of 
note of admiration. "Well, Miss Gray," he re- 
sumed impressively, " that thought haunted me. 
Why here was the very place for me ! A grocer 
was wanted. I found out, too, that the rag and 
bottle shop round the comer was just the place 
for me, and the people left, too ; but bless you. 
Miss Gray, 'twas all not a bit of use — for why 
— ^I hadn't got no capital ! Well, Miss Gray, 
to make a long story short, a cousin of mine 
has just died, and left me all she had, poor 
thing, and that was sixty pound. Now, Mies 
Gray, what I want to know is this ; — do you 
think that as a father — ihvA is, the fether of my 
attle Mary — ^I'm justified in risking that money 
5 
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by setting up a shop, or that it's my duty to 
keep it all up for the child ? '' 

He looked earnestly in Eachel's face. Ay. 
the child ; it was still the child, and always 
the child. His own was not his own — ^it was 
but a trust held for his little Mary. 

" Truly, Mr. Jones," said Rachel, smiling, 
"you can do what you like with your own." 

"No, indeed, Miss Gray," he rejoined, a 
little warmly, " I must think of my little Mary 
first ; and you see the whole question is, which 
is best for her. Why, I aint slep these three 
nights with thinking on it, and so, at last, I 
thought Fd come to you." 

Who had ever asked Eachel for advice ! 
Rachel the simpleton — Rachel the slighted and 
laughed-«at dressmaker ? Little did Mr. Jones 
know how nervous he made the poor girl ; be- 
sides, she felt quite bewildered at the strange 
views he took of the case he submitted to her. 
At length she gathered courage, and looking 
earnestly in his face with her mild brown eyes, 
she spoke. 
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"Mr. Jones/' slie said, "it seems to me 
that as the money is yours, and that as your 
intentions are to turn it to a good account, you 
have a right to do with it as you please. I 
think, too, that you are likely to do very well 
as a grocer, for we really do want one about 
here. But I only tell you what I think. I do 
not advise. I really cannot. If you want 
advice, Mr. Jones, why, ask it of one who 
cannot mistake, for He is not liable to hxmian 
error — ask it of God Almighty.^' 

Richard Jones scratched his head, then 
hung it down ashamed. If he had dared, he 
would have asked of Eachel how he was to ask 
of God to advise him, and, especially, how he 
was to get the answer ! Poor fellow ! he had 
an excellent heart, some faith, much charity, 
but the world's net was around him. His life 
was not like that of Eachel Gray — a heaven 
upon earth. And Rachel, who laboured under 
the disadvantages of a narrow education, and a 
narrow life, who had not enough knowledge and 
enough experience of human nature to under- 
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stand clearly that there were states of miad 
worlds lower than her own, did not suspect that 
she had given Eichard Jones the worst of all 
advice — that which the receiver cannot follow. 

Alas 1 who talks of God now ! who listens 
like Adam in Eden to the voice of the Lord, 
and treasures in his or her own heart that 
source of all knowledge ? And we complain 
that God goes away from us ; that His face is 
dark, and behind the cloud ; that in the days 
of adversity we find him not. 

Jones rose confiised, muttered thanks, then 
hastily changed the subject by asking to see his 
daughter. Even as he spoke, the door opened, 
and Mary entered. 

She did not show much pleasure or surprise 
on seeing her father ; it was not that she did 
not love him, but she was a spoiled child, too 
much accustomed to his fondness and devotion 
to set great value on either. She complained 
of the heat, then of the cold, sat down, got up 
again, and gave herself all the airs of a preco- 
cious woman. Her father, leaning on his sticl^ 
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looked at her with admiring fondness^ and 
occasionally nodded and winked at Eachel, as 
if inviting her to admire likewise. At length, 
with a half-stifled sigh — ^for he never parted 
from his darling without regret — ^he again said 
he must go. 

"And so, good-bye, my little Mary," he 
added, kissing her, but the peevish child half- 
turned her head away, and said his beard hurt 
her. "You hear her. Miss Gray," he ex- 
claimed, chuckling, " does not care a pin for 
her old father, not a pin," and chucking Mary's 
chin, he looked down at her fondly. 

" Dear me, fitther, how can you ? " asked 
the young lady, rather pettishly. Upon which, 
Mr. Jones shook his head, looked delighted, 
and at length managed to tear himself away. 

"And is it thus, indeed, that' fathers love 
their daughters ? " thought Eachel Gray, as 
she sat alone in the little back room on the 
evening of that day. " And is it thus, indeed ! 
Oh ! my father — ^my father I " 

She laid down the book she had beep 
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attempting to read. She leaned her brow upon 
her hand ; she envied none, but her heart felt 
full to overflowing. Since the night when she 
had gone to look at her father, as we have 
recorded, Eachel had not felt strong or courage- 
ous enough to attempt more. Her nature was 
timid, sensitive and shrinking to a fault, and 
circumstances had made it doubly so, yet the 
repeated sight of Eichard Jones's devoted love 
for his child, inspired her with involuntary 
hope. She had grown up in the belief of her 
father's rooted indifference ; might she not have 
been mistaken ? was it not possible that his 
daughter could become dear to Thomas Gray, 
as other daughters were dear to their father ? 
Rachel had always cherished the secret hope 
that it would one day be so, but because that 
hope was so precious, she had deferred risking 
it, lest it should perish irretrievably. She now 
felt inwardly urged to make the attempt. 
Why should she not, like the prodigal son, rise 
and go to her father ? " I will," she thought, 
clasping her hands, her cheeks flushing, her 
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eyes kindling, " yes, I will go to-morrow, and 
my father shall know his daughter ; and, 
perhaps, who knows, perhaps God Almighty 
will bless me" 

Here the sound of a sudden tumult in the 
little court close by, broke on the dream of 
Kachel Gray. She looked, and she saw and 
heard Madame Eose gesticulating and scold- 
ing, to the infinite amusement of a crowd of 
boys, who were teazing the idiot girl. The 
wrath of Madame Kose was something to see. 
Having first placed her jprot^g^e behind herself 
for safety — as if her own little body could do 
much for the protection of another twice its 
size — Madame Eose next put herself in an 
attitude, then expostulated with, then scolded, 
then denounced the persecutors of the helpless 
idiot ; after which washing her hands of thein, 
she walked backwards to her cellar, scorning to 
turn her back to the foe. But the enemy, 
nothing daunted, showed evident intentions of 
besieging her in her stronghold, and though 
Madame Eose made her appearance at the 
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window, armed with a broomstick, she failed to 
strike that terror into the hearts of her assail- 
ants, which the formidable nature of the 
weapon warranted. Fortunately, however, for 
the peace of the little French lady, that vaHant 
knight-errant of modem times, the policeman, 
having made his appearance at the entrance of 
the court, a scutter, then a rushing flight, were 
the immediate consequence. Ignorant of this 
fact, Madame Eose ascribed the result entirely 
to her own prowess, and in aU peace of mind 
proceeded to cook her supper. Then followed 
the little domestic scenes which Bachel liked 
to watch. 

As Eachel looked, she took a bold resolve, 
and this was to pay Madame Rose a visit. 
They had met, the day before, in the street ; 
and Madame Bose had addressed a long and 
voluble discourse to Rachel, in French, con- 
cluding with an invitation to visit her, which 
Eachel had understood, and smilingly accepted. 

And now was the favourable moment to 
carry this project into effect. From the little 
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room, Eachel heard Mrs. Brown's loud voice 
below in tlie parlour. Mrs. Gray was fully 
engaged, and not likely to mind her daughter's 
absence. Unheeded, Eachel slipped out. 

A few minutes brought her round to the 
little court, and to the house inhabited by 
Madame Eose. It was dingy, noisy and dirty ; 
and as she groped and stumbled down the dark 
staircase, Eachel half repented having come. 
The voice of Madame Eose directed her to the 
right door — ^for there were several. She knocked 
gently ; a shrill " entrez," which she rightly 
interpreted as a summons to enter, was uttered 
from within ; and pushing the door open, Eachel 
found herself in the abode and presence of 
Madame Eose. 

She was received with a storm of enthu- 
siasm, that rather bewildered than pleased her. 
Madame Eose welcomed her in a torrent of 
speech, with a multiplicity of nods and winks, 
and shrugs, and exclamations, so novel in the 
experience of Eachel Gray, that she began to 
wonder how much truth there might be in the 

6* 
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epithet occasionally bestowed on Madame Eose. 
For, first of all, she insisted on cooking a dish 
of onion soup for her expressly, a kindness 
which Kachel had all the trouble in the world 
to resist ; and next, this point settled, she was 
loud and unceasing in the praise of the poor 
idiot girl, who sat mowing in her chair. Eachel 
went and sat near her, and spoke to her, but 
she only got an unintelligible murmur for a 
reply. Madame Eose shook her head, as much 
as to say that the attainments of Mimi — so 
she called her — did not include speech. But 
Mimi was very good — ^very good indeed, only 
she could not talk, which was " bien dommage," 
added Madame Eose, as, had she only been 
able to speak, Mimi would certainly have done 
it charmingly. 

"You should see her eating onion soup," 
enthusiastically added Madame Eose. " It is 
beautifiil ! " Then, seeing that Eachel was 
engaged in scrutinizing, with a pitying glance, 
the ragged attire of her prot4g4ey Madame 
Bose jealously informed her that, as yet, the 
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toilette of Mimi had been a Kttle neglected, 
certainly ; but that, " with time, and the help 
of God," added Madame Kose, " Mimi should 
want for nothing." 

" I have an old dress at home, that will just 
do f5r her," timidly said Kachel. " Shall I 
bring it to-morrow night ? " 

Madame Kose coughed dubiously — she had 
not understood ; but a perfect knowledge of 
the English tongue, in all its most delicate in- 
tricacies, was one of her vanities. So, bending 
her head of one side, and patting her ear, as if 
to imply that there lay the fault, she evidently 
requested Kachel to repeat. She did so ; and 
this time, Madame Kose caught enough of her 
meaning to misunderstand her. 

" I understand — ^I understand ! " she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly; and settling Mimi in 
her chair, she told her to be good, for that she 
was only going to fetch her an elegant dress 
presented to her by the goodness of Made- 
moiselle, and that she would be back in an 
incredibly short space of time ; after which 
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exhortation^ Madame Eose prepared to accom* 
pany EacheL 

In vain, poor Eachel, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of her mother's anger, endeavoured to 
explain that she would bring the dress. Ma- 
dame Eose, still triumphantly asserting that 
she understood, insisted on going out with her 
guest, and actually walked with her to her 
very door. In great trepidation, Eachel opened 
it, and unconscious of peril or offence, Madame 
Eose entered, clattering along the passage in 
her wooden shoes ; but Mrs. Brown's voice was 
just then at the loudest; the noise was not 
heeded. 

Eachel took her up-stairs to the little back- 
room, and left her there, whilst she looked in 
the room which she shared with her mother, for 
the dress she wished to give Mimi ; she soon 
came back with it, tied in a parcel, and now 
devoutly wished that she could see Madame 
Eose safe out of the place. But Madame 
Eose was in no mood to go. She had recognized 
the room and window where she so often saw 
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Eachel; and she intimated as mucli, by a 
lively pantomime ; first taking up a book, she 
held it before ber, pretending to read ; then 
she pointed to her forehead, to imply that 
Eachel was a thinker ; and finally, to the horror 
and dismay of Bachel, Madame Eose shut her 
eyes, opened her mouth, and warbled a suffi- 
ciently correct imitation of the old hundredth. 

The window was open; and even Mrs. 
Brown's voice could not drown these strange 
tones. They reached the ear of Mrs. Gray ; 
and before Eachel had fairly recovered fix)m the 
surprise and alarm into which the musical out- 
burst of Madame Eose had thrown her, her 
step-mother appeared at the door of the little 
back-room, and, in stem and indignant accents, 
asked to know the meaning of what she heard 
and saw. But, before Eachel could reply, the 
French costume of Madame Eose had betrayed 
her. 

Mrs. Gray was of Scotch descent, and she 
had some of the old puritan spirit, to which, 
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in the course of a long life, she had added a 
plenteo\is store of stubborn English prejudices. 

Madame Rose was " an idolatrous furriner ! " 
" a French beggar ! " too ; and that she should 
have darkened her doors ! — ^that she should be 
familiarly sitting under her roof— chattering and 
singing in a back room, with her daughter, was 
an intolerable insult, a wrong not to be borne. 

" I am amazed at you, Rachel ! '' she said, 
her voice quivering with indignation. "I am 
amazed at you. How dare you do sich a 
thing 1'' 

The tones and the attitude of Mrs. Gray 
were not to be misunderstood ; nor was little 
Madame Rose so dull as to mistake them. 
She saw that her presence was not welcome, 
and, with great dignity, rose and took her leave. 
Crimson with pain and shame, Rachel followed 
her out. She gave Madame Rose an humble 
and imploring glance, as they parted at the 
door, as much as to say, " You know I could 
not help it." But the appeal was not needed. 
To her surprise, Madame Rose remained very 
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good-humoured. She even laughed and shrugged 
her shoulders, French fashion, and indulged in 
a variety of pantomimic signs, closing with one 
more intelligible than the rest : a significant 
tap of her forefinger on her brown forehead, and 
by which Madame Eose plainly intimated it to 
be her firm conviction that the intellect of Mrs. 
Gray was unfortunately deranged. Thus they 
parted. 

Violent were the reproaches with which 
Mrs. Gray greeted her daughter's reappearance. 
She exacted a strict and rigid accoimt of the 
rise and progress of Eachel's acquaintance with 
that " mad French beggar ; '* was horror-struck 
on learning that the back-room window had 
been made the medium ; and not satisfied with 
prohibiting future intercourse, took the most 
effective means to prevent it, by locking up the 
guilty room, and putting the key in her pocket. 

To aU this Eachel submitted ; though, when 
she saw the door of her much-loved retreat 
closing on her, her heart ached. But when, in 
the height of her anger, Mrs. Gray railed at the 
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poor little Frenchwoman, as little better than 
an idolater or an infidel, Kachel felt as if it 
touched her honour, not to suffer this slur on 
her humble Mend. 

"Mother," she said, with some firmness, 
" you cannot tell what she is ; for you know 
nothing of her, save by idle reports. I have 
watched her life day after day, and I have seen 
that it is holy. And mother,'' added Eachel, 
slightly colouring, from the fervour with which 
she felt and spoke, " you know it as I do : all 
holiness comes from God.'' 

Unable to contradict, Mrs. Gray sniffed 
indignantly. 



CHAPTEE VII 

Habd indeed were the days ttat followed 
for Eachel Gray. The old quarrel had begun 
anew. Why was she not like every one ? 
Why did she pick up strange acquaintances ? 
— above all, why did she mope and want to be 
in the little back room ? It was strange, and 
Mrs. Gray was not sure that it was not wicked. 
K so, it was a wickedness of which she effec- 
tually deprived Eachel, by keeping the back 
room locked, and the key in her pocket. 

But, hard as this was, it was not all. 
Amongst Eachel's few treasures, were little 
pamphlets, tracts, old sermons, scraps of all 
sorts, a little hoard collected for years, but io 
their owner priceless. She did not read them 
daily ; she had not time ; but when she was 
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alone, she took them out, now and then, to look 
at and think over. On the day that followed 
the affair of Madame Eose, Mrs. Gray dis- 
covered Eachers hoard. 

" More of Eachel's rubbish ! '' she thought, 
and she took the papers to the kitchen, and lit 
the fire with them forthwith. 

" Oh, mother ! what have you done ! " cried 
Eachel, when she discovered her loss. 

"Well, what about it ? " tartly asked Mrs. 
Gray. 

A few silent, unheeded tears Eachel shed, 
but no more was said. 

But her very heart ached ; and, perhaps, 
because it did ache, her longing to go and see 
her feither returned aU the stronger. The whole 
day, the thought kept her in a dream. 

" I never saw you so mopish,'* angrily ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gray, "never \" 

Eachel looked up in her mother's face, and 
smiled so pleasantly, that Mrs. Gray was a 
little softened, she herself knew not why ; but 
the smile was so very sweet. 
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And again Eachel sat up that nigiit, when 
all were sleeping in the little house ; again she 
burned her precious candle ends, and sat and 
sewed, to finish the last of the half-dozen of 
fine linen shirts, begun a year before, purchased 
with the few shillings she could spare now and 
then from her earnings, and sewed by stealth, 
in hours robbed from the rest of the night, after 
the fetigue of the day. But, spite of all her 
efforts to keep awake, she fell asleep over her 
task. When she awoke, daylight gleamed 
through the chinks of the shutters ; it was 
morning. She opened the window in some 
alarm ; but felt relieved to perceive that it was 
early yet. The street was silent ; every window 
was closed ; the sky, still free from smoke, was 
calm and pure ; there was a peace in this still- 
ness, which moved the very heart of Kachel 
Gray. . She thought of the calm slumbers of 
the two millions, who, in a few hours, would fill 
the vast city with noise, agitation and strife ; 
and she half sadly wondered that for the few 
years man has to spend here below, for the few 
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wants and cravings he derives from nature, he 
should think it needful to give away the most 
precious hours of a short life, and devote to 
ceaseless toil every aspiration and desire of his 
heart. 

It was too late to think of going to bed, 
which would, besides, have exposed her to dis- 
covery. So, after uniting her morning and 
evening prayers in one long and fervent petition 
of Hope and Love, she went back to her work, 
finished the little there was to do, then carefully 
folded up the six shirts, and tied them up in a 
neat parcel. 

When this was done, Eachel busied herself 
with her usual tasks about the house, until her 
mother came down. It was no uncommon thing 
for Eachel to get up early, and do the work, 
while her mother still slept ; and, accordingly, 
that she should have done so, as Mrs. Gray 
thought, drew forth from her no comment on 
this particular morning. Everything, indeed, 
seemed to favour her project ; for, in the course 
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of the day, Mrs. Gray and Jane went out. Ka- 
chel remained alone with Mary. 

" Why, how merry you are to-day, Miss 1 " 
said Mary, looking with wonder at Kachel, as 
she busied herself about the house, singing by 
snatches. 

^* It is such a fine day," replied Kachel ; 
she opened the parlour window ; in poured the 
joyous sunshine — ^the blue sky shone above the 
dull brick street, and the tailor's thrush began 
to sing in its osier cage. " A day to make one 
happy," continued Kachel ; and she smiled at 
her own thoughts ; for on such a beautiful day, 
how could she but prosper ? " Mary," she 
resumed after a pause, " you will not be afraid, 
if I go out, and leave you awhile alone, will 
you?" 

" La, bless you 1 no. Miss Gray," said Mary, 
smiling. " Are you afraid when you are 
alone ? " she added, with a look of superiority ; 
for she, too, seeing every one else around her do 
it, unconsciously began to patronize Kachel. 

" Oh, no 1 " simply replied Rachel Gray, 
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too well disciplined into humility to feel offended 
with the pertness of a child, "I am never 
afraid ; but then, I am so much older than 
you. However, since you do not mind it, I 
shall go out. Either Jane or my mother will 
soon be in, and so you will not long remain 
alone, at all events." 

" La, bless you ! I don't mind," replied 
Mary, again looking superior. 

And now, Eachel is gone out. She has 
been walking an hour and more. Again, she 
goes through a populous neighbourhood, and 
through crowded streets ; but this time, in the 
broad daylight of a lazy summer afternoon. 
Eachel is neither nervous nor afraid — ^not, at 
least, of anything around her. On she goes, 
her heart fuU of hope, her mind fiill of dreams. 
On she goes : street after street is passed ; at 
length, is reached the street where Thomas 
Gray, the father of Eachel lives. 

She stops at the second-hand ironmonger's 
and looks at the portraits and the books, and 
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feels faint and hopeless, and almost wishes that 
her father may not be within. 

Thomas Gray was at his work, and there 
was a book by him at which he glanced now 
and then, Tom Paine's "Eights of Man." 
There was an empty pewter pot too, and a 
dirty public-house paper, from which we do not 
mean to have it inferred that Thomas Gray was 
given to intoxication. He was essentially a 
sober, steady man, vehement in nothing, not 
even in politics, though he was a thorough 
Eepublican. 

Thomas Gray was planing sturdily, enjoy- 
ing the sunshine, which fell full on his meagre 
figure. It was hot ; but as he grew old he 
grew chilly, when, 'suddenly, a dark shadow 
came between him and the light. He looked 
up, and saw a woman standing on the threshold 
of his shop. She was young and simply clad, 
tall and slender, not handsome, and very timid 
looking. 

" Walk in, ma'am," he said, civilly enough. 
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The stranger entered ; he looked at her, 
and she looked at him. 

" Want anything ? " he asked at length. 

She took courage and spoke. 

" My name is Eachel," she said. 

He said nothing. 

" Eachel Gray/' she resumed. 

He looked at her steadily, but he was still 
silent. 

^^I am your daughter,'' she continued, in 
faltering accents. 

" Well 1 I never said you was not," he 
answered rather drily. " Come, you need not 
shake so ; there's a chair there. Take it and 
sit down." 

Eachel obeyed ; but she was so agitated 
that she could not utter one word. Her father 
looked at her for awhile, then resumed his work. 
Eachel did not speak — she literally could not. 
Words would have choked her ; so it was 
Thomas Gray who opened the conversation. 

"Well, and how's the old lady?" he 
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" My mother is quite well, thank you, sir," 
replied Eachel. The name of father was too 
strange to be used thus at first. 

" And you — how do you get on ? You're 
a milliner, stay-maker — ant you ? " 

" I am a dress-maker ; but I can do other 
work,'' said Eachel, thinking this, poor girl ! 
a favourable opening forier present. 

" I have made these for you,'' she added, 
opening and untying her parcel, and displaying 
the shirts to her fether's view, and as she did 
so, she gazed very wistfully in his fece. 

He gave them a careless look. 

"Why, my good girl," he said, "I have 
dozens of shirts — dozens ! " 

And he returned to his work, a moment 
interrupted. 

Tears stood in Eachel's eyes. 

" I am sorry," she began, " but — ^but I did 
not know ; and then I thought — ^I thought yon 
might like them." 

" 'Taut of much consequence," he philoso- 
phically replied, "thank you ail the same. 

6 
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Jim/' he added, hailing a lad who was passing 
by, "just tell them at the * Kose ' to send down 
a pint of half-and-half, will you ? I dare say 
you'll have something before you go," he con- 
tinued, addressing his daughter. "If you'll 
just look in there," he added, jerking his head 
towards the back parlour, "you'll find some 
bread and cheese on the table, there's a plate 
too." 

Kachel rose and eagerly availed herself of 
this invitation, cold though it was ; she felt 
curious too, to inspect her father's domestic 
arrangements. She was almost disappointed to 
find everything so much more tidy than she 
could have imagined. She had hoped that her 
services as house-keeper might be more required, 
either then, or at some future period of time 
She sat down, but she could not eat. 

" Here's the half-and-half," said her father 
from the shop. 

Kachel went and took it ; she poured out 
some in a glass, but she could not drink ; hei 
heart was too full. 
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" You'd better," said her fetter, who had 
now joined her. 

" I cannot," replied Eachel, feeling ready 
to cry, "I am neither hungry nor thirsty, 
thank you." 

"Ohl ain't you?" said her fether, "yet 
you have a long walk home, you know.** 

It was the second time he said so. Eachel 
looked up into his fece ; she sought for some- 
thing there, not for love, not for fondness, 
but for the shadow of kindness, for that which 
might one day become affection — she saw 
nothing but cold, hard, rooted indifference. 
The head of Eachel sank on her bosom, 
"The will of God be done," she thought. 
With a sigh she rose, and again looked up in 
her father's face. 

" Good bye, father," she said, for her 
father she would call him once at least. 

" Good bye, Eachel," he replied. 

She held out her hand; he took it with 
the same hard indifference he had shown 
from the beginning. He did not seek to 
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detain her; lie did not ask her to come 
again. His farewell was as cold as had been 
his greeting. Eachel left him with a heart 
full to bursting. She had not gone ten steps 
when he called her. She hastened back; he 
stood on the threshold of his shop, a news- 
paper in his hand. 

" Just take that paper, and leave it at the 
* Eose,' will you? You can't miss the ^ Eose,' 
— ^it's the public-house round the left-hand 
corner." 

*^Yes, father," meekly said EacheL She 
took the paper from his hand, turned away, 
and did as she was bid. 

Her errand fulfilled, Eachel walked home. 
There were no tears on her cheek, but there 
was a dull pain at her heart ; an aching 
sorrow that dwelt there, and that — do what 
she would — ^would not depart. In vain she 
said to herself — "It was just what I ex- 
pected ; of course, I could not think it would 
come all in a day. Besides, if it be the will 
of God, must I not submit?" still disap- 
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pointment murmured : " Oh 1 but it is hard ! 
not one word, not one look, not one wish to see 
me again ; nothing — ^nothing." 

It was late when Kachel reached home. 
Mrs. Gray, confoimded at her step-daughter's 
audacity in thus again absenting herself with- 
out leave, had, during the whole day, amassed 
a store of resentment, which now burst forth 
on Eachers head. The irritable old lady 
scolded herself into a violent passion. Eachel 
received her reproaches with more of apathy 
than of her usual resignation. They were 
alone ; Jane and Mary had retired to their 
room. Eachel sat by the table where the 
supper things were laid, her head supported 
by her hand. At the other end of the table 
sat Mrs. Gray erect, sharp, bitter; scolding 
and railing by turns, and between both burned 
a yellow tallow candle unsnuffed, dreary look-* 
ing, and but half lighting the gloomy little 
parlour. 

"And so you won't say where you have 
been, you good-for-nothing creature," at length 
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cried Mrs. Gray, exasperated by her daughter's 
long silence. 

Kachel looked up in her step-mother's 
face. 

" You did not ask me where I had been/' 
she said deliberately. " I have been to see my 
father." 

Not one word could Mrs. Gray utter. 
The face of Eachel, pale, desolate, and sor- 
row-stricken, told the whole story. Eachel 
added nothing. She lit another candle, and 
merely saying, in her gentle voice — 

" Good night, mother," she left the room. 

As Eachel passed by the little room of the 
apprentices, she saw a streak of light gliding 
cut on the landing, through the half-open 
door. She pushed it, and entered. Jane sat 
reading by the little table ; Mary lay in bed, 
but awake. 

"I did not know you were up," said 
Eachel to Jane, "and seeing a light, I felt 
afraid of fire." 

"Not much fear of fire," drily answered 
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Jane. Eachel did not heed her — she was 
hending over Mary. 

"How are you to-night, Mary?" she 
asked. 

" Oh ! I am quite well/' pettishly answered 
Mary. 

Eachel smoothed the young girl's hair 
away from her cheek. She remembered how 
dearly, how fondly loved was that peevish 
child ; and she may be forgiven if she involun- 
tarily thought the contrast between that love, 
and her own portion of indifference, bitter. 

" Mary," she softly whispered, " did you 
say your prayers to-night ? " 

"Why, of course I did." 

"And, Mary, did you -pray for your 
father?" 

"I wish you would let me sleep," crossly 
said the yoimg girl. 

" Oh ! Mary — Mary ! " exclaimed Eachel, 
and there was tenderness and pathos in her 
voice ; " Mary, I hope you love your father — 
I hope you love him." 
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"Who said I didn't?" 

" Ah 1 but I fear you do not love him as 
much as he loves you." 

" To bo sure I don't," replied Mary, who 
had grown up in the finn conviction that 
children were domestic idols, of which fathers 
were the bom worshippers. 

" But you must try — ^but you must try," 
very earnestly said EacheL " Promise me that 
you will try, Mary." 

She spoke in a soft, low voice ; but Mary, 
wearied with the discourse, turned her head 
away. 

"I can't talk, my back aches," she said 
peevishly. 

" Mary's back always aches when she don't 
want to speak," ironically observed Jane. 

" You mind your own business, will you ! " 
cried Mary, reddening, and speaking very fast. 
" I don't want your opinion, at all events ; and 
if I did— " 

"I thought you couldn't talk, your back 
ached so," quietly put in Jane. 
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Mary burst into peevish tears. Jane 
laughed triumphantly. Rachel looked, at them 
both with mild reproach. 

"Jane," she said, "it is wrong — very 
wrong — to provoke another. Mary, God did 
not give us tears — and they are a great gift of 
his mercy — to shed them so for a trifle. Do it 
no more." 

The two girls remained abashed. Rachel 
quietly left the room. She went to her own. 
She had prayed long that morning, but still 
longer did she pray that night. For alas I 
— who knows it not — the wings of Hope would 
of themselves raise us to Heaven ; but hard it 
is for poor Resignation to look up from this sad 
earth. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

We were made to endure. A Heathen 
pliilosoplier held the sight of the just man's 
suffering, worthy of the Gods, and Christi- 
anity knows nothing more beautiful, more 
holy, than the calm resignation of the pure 
and the lowly, to the will of their Divine 
Father. 

It was the will of Heaven that Eachel 
should not be beloved of her earthly father. 
She bore her lot — ^not without sorrow ; but, at 
least, without repining. Perhaps, she was 
more silent, more thoughtful, than before; 
but she was not less cheerful, and in one sense 
she was certainly not less happy. Affliction 
patiently borne for the love of the hand that 
inflicts it, loses half its sting. The cup is 
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always bitter — ^and doubly bitter shall it seem 
to ns, if we drink it reluctantly ; but if we 
courageously drain it, we shall find that the 
last drop is not like the rest. It is fraught 
with a Divine sweetness — ^it is a precious bal- 
sam, and can heal the deepest and most en- 
venomed wound. 

This pure drop Kachel found in her cup. 
It strengthened and upheld her through her 
trial " It is the will of God," she repeated 
to herself— "It is the wiU of God;'' and 
those simple words, which held a meaning 
so deep, were to Bachel fortitude and conso- 
lation. 

And in -the meanwhile, the little world 
around her, unconscious of her sufferings and 
her trials — ^for even her mother could not 
wholly divine -them — ^went on its ways. Mrs. 
Gray grumbled, Jane was grim, Mary was 
peevish, and Mrs. Brown occasionally dropped 
in " to keep them going,'* as she said herself. 

As to Eichard Jones, we will not attempt 
to describe the uneasiness of mind he endured 
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in endeavouring to follow out Eachel's advice. 
He did not understand its spirit, which, in- 
deed, she could not have explained. They 
who make the will of God their daily law, 
are guided, even in apparently worldly matters, 
— ^not indeed, so as never to commit mistakes, 
which were being beyond humanity, but so, 
at least, as to err as little as possible concern- 
ing their true motives of action. Our passions 
are our curse, spiritual and temporal ; and the 
mere habit of subduing them gives prudence 
and humility in all things: — ^wisdom thus 
becomes one of the rewards which God grants 
to the faithful servant. 

But of this, what did Eichard* Jones — ^the 
most unspiritual of good men, know ? After 
three days spent in a state of distracting 
doubt, he came to the conclusion that it was, 
and must be the will of Heaven that he. should 
have a shop. Poor fellow I if he took his own 
will for that of the Almighty, did he fall into a 
very uncommon mistake ? ' 

Once his mind was made up, he turned 
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desperate, went and secured the shop. He 
had all the time been in a perfect fever, lest 
some other should forestall him, after which he 
became calm. " Did not much care about 
Miss Gray's opinion — did not see why he 
should care about any one's opinion,'' and in 
this lofty mood it was that Eichard Jones went 
and gave a loud, clear, and distinct knock at 
Mrs. Gray's door. 

Dinner was over — the apprentices were 
working — Kachel was dreaming, rather sadly, 
poor girl I for she thought of what was, and of 
what might have been. Mrs. Gray was read- 
ing the newspaper, when the entrance of 
Eichard Jones, admitted by his daughter, 
disturbed the quiet little household. At once 
Mrs. Gray flew into politics. 

" Well, Mr. Jones," she cried, " and how 
are, you? I suppose you know they are raising 
the taxes — ^and then such rates as we have, 
Mr. Jones — such rates 1 " . 

Mrs. Gray was habitually a Tory, and not a 
mild one ; but on the subject of taxes and 
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rates, Mrs. Gray was, we are sorry to say, a 
violent radical. " She cotddn't abide them,'' 
she declared, 

"And so they are raising the taxes, are 
they I'' echoed Mr. Jones, chuckling. "Eh! 
but that wont do for me, Mrs. Gray. Vm 
turning householder — and hard by here too 1 " 
he added, winking. 

Mrs. Gray did not understand at all. She 
coughed, and looked puzzled. Mr. Jones saw 
that Eachel had not spoken to her. He con- 
tinued winking, chuckling, and rubbing his 
hands as he spoke. 

" I am going into business, Mrs. Gray.'' 

Mrs. Gray was profoundly astonished; 
Mary's work dropped on her lap as she stared 
with open mouth and eyes at her father, who 
chucked her chin for her. 

" Yes," he resumed, addressing Mrs. Gray ; 
" I had always a turn that way." 

"Oh, youhadl" 

" Always, Mrs. Gray ; but I hadn't got no 
capital; and for a man to go into business 
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without capital, why, ma'am, it's like a body 
that aijit got no soul/' 

" Don't talk so, Mr. Jones," said Mrs. 
Gray, to whom the latter proposition sounded 
atheistical, " don't ! " 

" Well, but what's a man without capital? " 
asked Mr. Jones, unconscious of his offence, 
"why, nothink, Mrs. Gray, nothinki Well, 
but that's not the question — I've got capital 
now, you see, and so I am going to set up a 
grocery business in the rag and bottle shop 
round the comer ; and I have called to secure 
your custom — ^that's all, Mrs. Gray." 

He winked and chuckled again. Eachel 
could not help smiling. Mrs; Gray was grave 
and courteous, like any foreign potentate con- 
gratulating his dear brother. Monsieur mon 
frke, on some fortunate event of his reign. 

" I called to tell you that, Mrs. Gray," re- 
sumed Jones ; " and, also, to ask a favour of 
Miss Gray. I should be so much obliged to 
her, if she could spare my little Mary for half 
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an hour or bo, just to look over the house with 
me." 

" Of course she can," replied Mrs. Gray for 
her meek daughter. " Go and put on your 
bonnet, Mary." 

Mary, whom the tidings of the grocer's 
shop had most agreeably excited, rose with 
great alacrity to obey, and promptly returned, 
with her bonnet on. 

It was Eachel who let them out. 

^^ You need not be in a hurry to come back, 
dear,'' she whispered ; " there's not more work 
than Jane and I can well manage." 

Mary's only reply to this kind speech, was 
a saucy toss of the head. The little thing al- 
ready felt an heiress. 

" How much money have you got, father?" 
she promptly asked, as they went down the 
street. 

" Sixty pounds, my dear." 

** Law 1 that aint much," said Mary, as if 
she had rolled in guineas all her life. 

" Well, it isn't," he replied candidly, and 
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exactly in the same spirit ; for if there is a 
thing people promptly get used to, it is money. 

Mary had always been her father's confi- 
dante ; he now opened his whole heart to her, 
and was thereby much relieved. To his great 
satisfaction, Mary condescended to approve al- 
most without restriction, all he had done. She 
accompanied him over the house and shop — 
thought " the whole concern rather dirty,'' but 
kindly added, " that when it was cleaned up a 
bit, it would do ; " and finally gave it as her 
opinion, " that there wasn't a better position in 
the whole neighbourhood." 

" Of course there aint," said Mr. Jones, 
sitting down on the counter. " The good-wives 
must either buy from me, or walk a mile. 
Now it stands to reason that, rather than walk 
a mile, with babies crying at home, and hus- 
bands growling — it stands to reason, I say, that 
they'll buy from me. Don't it, Mary ? " 

" Of course it does." 

" Well, that aint alL You see I know some- 
thing of business. The interest of capital in 
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business ranges from ten to a hundred per 
cent, according to luck ; now I am lucky being 
alone, so we'll say fifty per cent, which is 
moderate, aint it, Mary ? " 

" Of course it is," replied that infallible 
authority. 

" Well then : capital, sixty pounds; interest, 
fifty per cent. Why, in no time, like, I shall 
double my capital ; and when it's doubled, I 
shall double it again — ^and so I'll go on doub- 
ling and doubling until I'm tired — and then 
we'll stop. Wont we, Mary ? " 

The little thing laughed ; her father gave 
her a kiss ; got up from the counter, and with 
the golden vision of endless doubling of capital 
before him, walked out of the shop. 



'4 



CHAPTER IX. 

What airs little Mary took; how Jane 
taunted and twitted her, how Rachel had to 
interfere ; how even Mrs. Brown chose to com- 
ment on the startling fact of a new grocer's 
shop, and what predictions she made, we leave 
to the imagination of the reader. 

We deal with the great day, or rather with 
the eve of the great day. It was come. Rachel, 
her mother, Mary, and Mr. Jones were all busy 
giving the shop its last finishing touch ; on 
the next morning the Teapot was to open. 

" Well, Miss Gray, 'taint amiss, is it ? " said 
Jones, looking around him with innocent satis- 
faction. 

He was, as we have said before, a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades, and to him the Teapot 
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doubly owed its existence. He had painted 
the walls ; he had fixed up the shelves in their 
places ; the drawers and boxes his own hands 
had fashioned. We wiU not aver that a pro- 
fessional glazier and carpenter might not have 
done all this infinitely better than Eichard 
Jones, but who could have worked so cheap or 
pleased Eichard Jones so well? And thus 
with harmless pleasure he could look around 
him and repeat : 

" Well, Miss Gray, 'taint amiss, is it ? " 

" Amiss 1 " put in Mrs. Gray, before her 
daughter could speak, "I should think not. 
You're a clever man, Mr. Jones, to have done 
all that with your own hands, out of your own 
head.'' 

Mr. Jones rubbed his forehead, and passed 
his hand through his stubby hair. 

'^ Well, Ma'am, 'taint amiss, though I say 
it that shouldn't, and though 'taint much." 

" Not much, father I " zealously cried Mary, 
not relishing so much modesty, " why, didn't 
you nail them shelves with your own hands ? " 
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" WeU, cMd/' candidly repUed her father, 
" I think I may say I did,'' 

"And didn't you make all them square 
boxes, a whole dozen of them ? " 

"Hold your tongue you little chit, and 
help Miss Gray there to put up the jams and 
marmalades/' 

"And didn't you paint the walls?" tri- 
umphantly exclaimed Mary, without heeding 
his orders. 

" Who else did, I should like to know ? " 

" And the counter I who made the counter ? " 

" Not I, Mary. I only polished it up." 

" Well, but what was it before you polished 

it up, father ? " asked the pertinacious daughter. 

" Not much to speak of ; that's the truth. 

Why, bless you, Mrs. Gray," he added, turning 

confidentially towards her, "you never saw 

such a poor object as that counter was in all 

your bom days. It caught my eye at the 

comer of one of them second-hand shops in 

the New Cut. The man was standing at the 

door, whistling, with his hands in his pockets. 
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^ That's firewood/ says I to Llm. ^ No 'taint, 
it's as good a counter as ever a sovereign was 
changed on/ ^My good man/ says I, ^it's 
firewood, and I'll give you five shillings for it.' 
Law, but you should have seen how he looked 
at me. Well, to cut a long story short, he 
swore it was a counter, and I swore it was fire- 
wood, and so, at length, I give him ten shillings 
for it, and brought it home and cleaned it down, 
and scraped the dirt, inch thick, off, and washed 
it, and painted it, and polished it, and look at 
it now, Mrs. Gray, look at it now ! " 

" It's just like mahogany 1 " enthusiastically 
cried Mary, " ain't it, Miss Gray ? " 

" Not quite, dear," mildly said Eachel, who 
was truth itself, " but it looks very nice. But, 
Mr. Jones," she added, in a low timid voice, 
" why did you tell the man it was firewood, 
when you meant it as a counter ? " 

Jones wagged his head, winked, and touch- 
ing his nose with his right hand forefinger, 
he whispered knowingly : " That was busi- 
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ness, Miss Gray, and in business, you know — 
heml'' 

"But the Tea-pot, father," cried Mary, 
" Where's the Tea-pot ? " 

"Why, here's the Tea-pot,'' exclaimed 
Jones, suddenly producing this masterpiece of 
art, and holding it up aloft to the gaze of the 
beholders. 

Such a Tea-pot had never been seen before, 
and, most probably, will never be seen again, 
to the end of time. Its shape we will not, 
because we cannot describe. It confounded 
Bachel, and startled even Mrs. Gray. She 
coughed, and looked at it dubiously. 

" Where's the Ud ? " she said. 

" Why, here's the lid ; but it don't take 
oflf, you know." 

" Oh 1 I see. And that's the handle." 

" The handle ! bless you, Mrs. Gray, it's 
the spout." 

" Well, but Where's the handle, then ? " 

" Why, here's the handle, to be sure," 
replied Jones, rather nettled, "don't you see?" 
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Mrs. Gray said she did; but we are in- 
clined to believe she did not. However, Jones 
was satisfied ; and setting down the wooden 
Tea-pot — ^we forgot to say that it was flaming 
red — on the counter, he surveyed it com- 
placently, 

" I spent a week on that Tea-pot," he said, 
"didn't I, Mary?'' 

" Ten days, father." 

" Well, one must not grudge time or trouble, 
must one, Mrs. Gray ? And now, ladies, we'll 
put away 'the Tea-pot, and step into the parlour, 
and have a cup of tea, eh? " 

With the cup of tea, came a discussion of 
the morrow's prospects, and of the ultimate 
destinies of the Tea-pot — the upshot of which 
was, that Mr. Jones was an enterprising public 
man, and destined to effect a salutary revolu- 
tion in the whole neighbourhood. Such, at 
least, was the opinion of Mrs. Gray, warmly 
supported by Mary. Mr. Jones was silent, 
through modesty ; Rachel, because she was 
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already thinking of other things. They parted 
late, though the Tea-pot was to open early. 

There is a report that it opened with dawn, 
^ Mr. Jones not having been able to shut his 
eyes all night for excitement. But it is more 
important to record that, untU its close, late 
on the following evening, the Tea-pot was not 
one moment empty. Mary had remained at 
home, to assist her father; and she went 
through the day with perfect composure ; but 
Mr. Jones was fairly overpowered: the cup 
of his honours was too full ; the sum of his 
joy was too great. He blimdered, he stam- 
mered, he was excited, and looked foolish. 
Altogether, he did not feel happy, until the 
shop was shut, and all was fairly over. He 
then sat down, wiped his forehead, and declared, 
that since he was married to his dear little 
Mary^s blessed mother, he had never gone 
through such a trying day — never. 

"It's a fine thing Mr. Jones has under- 
takeuj" gravely observed Mrs. Gray to Mrs. 

Brown. 

7 
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But Mrs. Brown was inclined to look at the 
shady side of the Tea-pot. 

" La, bless you ! " she kindly said, " it'll 
never do. I said so from the first, and I say 
so the last, it'll never do 1 *' 

" Oh, yes it will 1 " grimly observed Jane ; 
" it will do for Mr. Jones, Mrs. Brown." 

" I hope not, Jane,'* said Rachel, gravely ; 
" and I would rather," she added, with some 
firmness, and venturing for once on a reproof, 
" I would rather you did not think so much of 
what evil may happen to others. Sufficient to 
any of us is it to look forward to our own share 
of evil days." 

She raised her voice as she began ; but it 
sank low ere she concluded. Surprised at her- 
self for having said so much, she did not look 
round, but resumed her work, a moment in- 
terrupted, The room remained deeply silent. 
Jane was crimson. For once, Mrs. Gray thought 
her daughter had spoken sensibly ; and for 
once, Mrs. Brown found nothing to say. 



^ 



OHAPTEE X, 

A WEEK had passed over the Tea-pot, and, 
sitting in the back-parlour with Mary, who was 
busy sewing, Eichard Jones dived deep into his 
books, and cast up his accounts. He allowed 
for rent, for expenditure, for household, for 
extras, then his face, brimful of ill-disguised 
exultation, he said to his daughter : " Well, 
Mary, dear, 'taint much to boast of, but for a 
first week, you see, Haint amiss, either. I find, 
all expenses covered, one pound ten net profit. 
Now, you know, that makes, first, fifty-two 
pound a-year ; then half of fifty-two, twenty- 
six ; add twenty-six to fifty-two, seventy-eight 
— seventy-eight pound a-year, net profit. Well, 
it stands to reason and common sense, that as 
I go on, my business wUl go on improving too ; 
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in short, put it at the lowest — I hate exaggera- 
tion — ^well put it at the lowest, and I may say 
that hy next Michaelmas, we shall have a neat 
hundred." 

" Law ! father, can't you say a hundred 
and fifty at once,'* peevishly interrupted Mary. 

Mary's will was law. 

^* Well, I really think I can say a hundred 
and fifty," ingenuously replied Eichard Jones, 
" now, with a hundred and fifty pound for the 
first year, and just five per cent, as increase of 
profit for the second." 

" I'm sure it'll be ten per cent," again in- 
terrupted Mary, who, from hearing her father, 
had caught up some of the money terms of 
this money-making world. 

" Well, I should not wonder if it would 
not," replied her docile papa. " We'll suppose 
it, at least; well that'd be fifteen pound to 
add to the hundred and fifty, or, rather, to the 
three hundred, and then for the next year it 
would be — ^let me see ! Ah ! " and he scratched 
his head. " I think I am getting into what 
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they call compound interest, and, to say the 
truth, I never was a very quick arithmetician. 
At all events, it is pretty clear that at the end 
of ten years, we shall stand at the head of 
something like fifteen hundred pound, and a 
flourishing house of business," he added, glanc- 
ing towards the shop — " a flourishing house of 
business,'' he continued, complacently passing 
his fingers through his hair. 

Awhile he mused, then suddenly he ob- 
served : " Mary, my dear, hadn't you better 
go to bed ? " Mary now slept at home. " You 
have to get up early, you know." 

'^ Yes ; but I ain't going to," she tartly 
replied. " It gives me a pain in my side," she 
added. 

" Then you shall not get up early," authori- 
tatively said Mr. Jones. " I'll not allow my 
daughter to work herself to death for no Miss 
Grays." 

" I don't think I shall go at all to-morrow," 
composedly resumed Mary. "I don't like 
dress-making — it don't agree with me." 
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Mr. Jones had at first looked startled, but 
this settled the question. 

" If dress-making don't agree with you, not 
another stitch shall you put in," he said, half 
angrily. " I think myself you don't look half 
so well as you used to, and though Miss Gray 
is as nice a person as one need wish to meet, I 
think she might have perceived it before this ; 
but interest blinds us all — every one of us," 
he added, with a philosophic sigh over the weak- 
nesses of humanity. 

" I know what Jane wiU be sure to say," 
observed Mary ; " but I don't care." 

" I should think not ! Law ! bless you, 
child, I have got quite beyond troubling my 
poor brains with what other people thinks ; 
and if I choose to keep my daughter at home 
now that I can afford to do so, why shouldn't 
I ? It's a hard case if, when a man's well off 
and comfortable, and getting on better and 
better every day — ^it's a hard case, indeed, if he 
can't keep his only child with him." 

This matter decided, Mary went up to her 
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room ; her father remained by the fireside, 
looking at the glowing coals, and dreaming to 
his heart's content. 

^•'If I go on prospering so," he thought, 
" why should I not take — ^in time, of course — 
some smart young fellow to help me in the 
shop ? It stands to reason that customers like 
to be served quickly. Law, bless you ! they 
hate waiting," he added, thoughtfully, address- 
ing the fire, and giving it a poke, by way of 
comment, " the ladies always hate it. But, 
as I was saying, why shouldn't I take some 
smart young man, and he, of course — why, I 
know what he'd do — ^why, he'd fall in love with 
Mary, of coui-se — and why shouldn't he ? " in- 
quired Jones, warming with his subject. " Was 
I ngt a poor fellow once, and did I not marry 
my master's daughter ? " 

Mr. Jones gave the fire another poke. In 
the burning coals he saw a pleasing vision rise. 
He saw his shop full of customers ; he served 
with slow dignity, assisted by a " tight, brisk 
yoimg fellow," busy as a bee, active as a deer, 
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for it was Saturday night, and the fair maide 
and matrons of the, vicinity were all impatient. 
Then from Saturday it was Sunday ; the shop 
was closed, the street was silent. Young 
Thomson was brushing his coat in the yard and 
whistling ; Mary was upstairs dressing ; another 
five minutes, and she comes down in straw 
bonnet lined with pink, clean printed muslin 
frock, mousseline-de-laine shawl, brown boots 
and blue parasol. The happy father saw them 
going off together with delighted eyes and 
brimful heart. Then other visions follow ; one 
of a wedding breakfast at which Mr. Jones 
sings a song, and another of half a dozen grand- 
children, all tugging at his skirts, whilst he 
solemnly rocks the baby, and as solemnly in- 
forms the infant : " that he had done as much 
for its mother once.'* 

Peace be with such dreams whenever they 
come to the poor man's hearth ! 

A little surprised at not seeing Mary as 
usual on the following morning, and thinking 
she might be unwell, Rachel Gray sent Jane to 
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entjoire. Jane soon returned, her face brimful 
of news. 

" Well/' said Rachel, " how is Mary ? " 
" Law bless you, Miss, Mary's well enough/ 
" Why did she not come then ? " 
" She does not like dress-making no more/' 
And Jane sat down, and took up her work, 
and became deeply absorbed in a sleeve trim- 
ming. Eachel reddened and looked pained. 
She liked Mary ; the pale, sickly child reminded 
her strongly of her own lost sister, and though 
she could allow for the natural tartness with 
which Jane had no doubt falfilled her errand, 
yet she knew that Jane was true, and that as 
she represented it, the matter must be. 

For a while she suspended her work, sadly 
wondering at the causeless ingratitude of a child 
whom she had treated with uniform kindness 
and indulgence, then she tried to dismiss the 
matter from her mind ; but she could not do so, 
and when dusk came roimd, her first act, as 
soon as she laid by her work, was to slip 
out unperceived — for Mrs. Gray, highly indig- 
7* 
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nant with Mr. Jones and liis daughter, would 
certamly have opposed her — and go as far as 
the Tea-pot. 

Mr. Jones was serving a customer. He did 
not recognize Eachel as she entered the shop, 
and hastily called out : 

" Mary — ^Mary, come and serve the lady." 

"It's only me, Mr. Jones,'' timidly said 
Eachel. 

" Walk in. Miss Gray," he replied, slightly 
embarrassed, "walk in, you'll find Mary in the 
back parlour, very glad to see you, Miss Gray." 

Much more sulky than glad looked Mary ; 
but of this Eachel took no notice ; she sat 
down by the side of the young girl, and, as if 
nothing had occurred, spoke of the Tea-pot and 
its prospects. To which discourse Mary gave 
replies pertinaciously sullen. 

" Mary 1 " at length said Eachel, " why 
did you not come to work to day, were you un- 
weU.?" 

This simple question obtaining no reply, 
Eachel repeated it ; still Mary remained silent. 
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but when a third time Rachel gently said : 
" Mary, what was it ailed you ? " 

Mary began to cry. 

"Well, well, what's the matter? " exclaimed 
her father, looking in, "you ain't been scolding 
my little Mary have you, Miss Gray?'* 

"II" said Eachel, " no, Mr. Jones, I only 
asked her why she did not come this morning? " 

" Because I would not let her," he replied, 
almost sharply, "dress-making don't agree 
with my Mary, Miss Gray, and you know I 
told you from the first, that if her health 
wouldn't allow it, she was not to stay." 

And a customer calling him back to the 
shop, he left the parlour threshold. Eachel 
rose. 

" Good-night, Mary," she gently said ; " if 
you feel stronger, and more able to work, you 
may come back to me." 

Mary did not reply. 

"Good-night, Mr. Jones," said Rachel, 
passing through the shop. 

" Good-night, Miss Gray," he replied, 
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formally. " My best respects to Mrs. Gray, 
if you please." 

When people have done an insolent and 
ungrateful thing, they generally try to per- 
suade themselves that it was a spirited, inde- 
pendent sort of thing ; and so now endeavoured 
to think Richard Jones and his daughter — ^but 
in vain. To both still came the thought : 
" Was this the return to make to Rachel Gray 
for all her kindness ? " 

The conscience of Mr. Jones, little used to 
such reflections, made him feel extremely un- 
easy ; and if that of Mary was not quite so 
sensitive, the dull routine of the paternal home 
added much force to the conclusion " that she 
had much better have stayed with Miss Gray.'* 
Mary was too childish, and had ever been too 
much indulged to care for consistency. At 
the close of a week, she therefore declared that 
she wished to go back to Miss Gray, and did 
not know why her father had taken her away. 

" I — ^I — my dear 1 " said Richard Jones, 
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confounded at the accusation, " you said getting 
up early made your side ache." 

" So it did ; but I could have got up late, 
and gone all the same, only you wouldn't let 
me ; you kept me here to mind the shop. I 
hate the shop. Tea-pot and all 1 " added Mary, 
bursting into tears. 

Jones hung down his head — ^then shook it. 

" Oh ! my little Mary— my little Mary ! " 
he exclaimed, ruefully ; and he felt as if he 
could have cried himself, to see the strange 
perversity of this spoiled child, " who turned 
upon him," as he internally phrased it, and 
actually upbraided him with his over-indul- 
gence. 

A wiser father would never have thus in- 
dulged a pettish daughter, and never have 
humbled himself as, to please his little Mary, 
Eichard Jones now did. That same day, he 
went round to Rachel Gray's ; he had hoped 
that she might be alone in the little parlour ; 
but no, there sat, as if to increase his mortifi- 
cation, Mrs. Gray, stiflf and stern, and Jane 
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smiling grimly. Eachel alone was the same as 
usual. Jones scratched his head, coughed, and 
looked foolish ; but at length he came out 
with it : 

" Would Miss Gray take back his daughter, 
whose health a week's rest had much improved 
— much improved,'' he added, looking at Eachel 
doubtfully. 

Mrs. Gray drew herself up to utter a stem 
" No," but for once the mild Eachel checked 
and contradicted her mother, and said : 

"Yes, Mr. Jones, with great pleasure. 
You may send her to-day, if you like. She 
has missed us, and we have missed her." 

" Thank you. Miss Gray — thank you," 
said Jones, hurriedly rising to leave. 

" Give Mary my kind love," whispered 
Eachel, as she let him out. 

But Jones had not heard her. Very 
slowly, and with his hands in his pockets, he 
walked down the street. He had not grown 
tired of Mary's company ; why had Mary 
grown tired of his ? " It's natural, I sup- 
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pose," he thought, " it's natural ; " and when 
he entered the shop, where Mary sat sulking 
behind the counter, and he told her that she 
might go back to Miss Gray's, and when he 
saw her face light up with pleasure, he forgot 
that, though natural, it was not pleasant. 

" You may go to-day," he added, smiling. 

At once, Mary flew upstairs to her room. 
In less than five minutes, she was down again, 
and merely nodding to her fether as she passed 
through the shop, off she went, with the light, 
happy step of youth. 

" It's natural," he thought again, " it's very 
natural," but he sighed. 

Mrs. Gray took in high dudgeon the con- 
sent her daughter had given to the return of 
Mary Jones. She scarcely looked at that young 
lady the whole day, and when she was gone, 
and Jane had retired to her little room, and 
mother and daughter sat together, Rachel got 
a lecture. 

"You have no spirit," indignantly said 
Mrs. Gray. " What ! after the little hussy 
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behaving so shamefully, you take her back for 
the asking I " 

" She is but a child/' gently observed 
Rachel. 

" But her father ain't a child, is he ?" 

Rachel smiled. 

" Indeed, mother, he is not much better," 
she replied. 

"I tell you, that you ain't got a bit of 
spirit," angrily resumed Mrs. Gray. " The 
little imperent hussy ! to think of playing her 
tricks here ! And do you think I'm agoing to 
stand that ? " added Mrs. Gray, warming with 
her subject ; " no, that I ain't ! See if I don't 
turn her out of doors to-morrow morning." 

" Oh ! mother, mother, do not ! " cried 
Rachel, alarmed at the threat ; " think that 
she is but a child, after all. And, oh, mother 1 " 
she added with a sigh, " have you never noticed 
how like she is to what our own little Jane 
once was ? *' 

Mrs. Gray remained mute. She looked 
back in the past for the image of her lost 
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child. She saw a pale face, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, like Mary's. Never before had 
the reseiDiJiance struck her ; when it came, it 
acted with overpowering force on a nature 
which, though rugged, and stern, and em- 
bittered by age and sorrows, was neither cold 
nor forgetful. 

One solitary love, but ardent and impas- 
sioned, had Sarah Gray known, in lier life of 
thr^e-gKJore and ten — the love of a harsh, but 
devoted mother for an only child. For that 
child's sak^ had its father, whom she had mar- 
ried more for prudential reasons than for 
motives of affection, become dear to her heart. 
He was the father of her Jane. Fo^ that 
child's sake, had she, without repining, borne 
the burden of Eachel. Kachel was tho sister 
of her Jane. Never should Eachel want, 
whilst she had heart and hands to work, and 
earn her a bit of bread. 

But when this much-loved child, after 
ripening to early youth, withered and dropped 
from the tree of life ; when she was laid to 
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sleep in a premature grave, all trace of the 
holy and beautiful tenderness which gives its 
grace to womanhood, seemed to pass away from 
the bereaved mother's heart. She became more 
harsh, more morose than she had ever been, and 
had it been worth the world's while to note or 
record it, of her too it might have been said, 
as it was of England's childless King, " that 
from one sad day she smiled no more." And 
now, when she heard Eachel, when in her mind 
she compared the living with the dead, strength, 
pride, fortitude forsook her, her stem features 
worked, her aged bosom heaved, passionate 
tears flowed down her wrinkled cheek. 

" Oh ! my darling — ^my lost darling ! " she 
cried, in broken accents, " would I could have 
died for thee ! would thou wert here to-day ! 
would my old bones filled thy young grave ! " 

And she threw her apron over her face, and 
moaned with bitterness and anguish. 

" Mother, dear mother, do not, pray dc 
not ! " cried Eachel, distressed and alarmed at 
80 unusual a burst of emotion. After a while, 
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Mrs. Gray iinveaed her face. It was pale and 
agitated ; but her tears had ceased. For years 
they had not flowed, and until her dying day, 
they flowed no more. 

"Eachel," she said, looking in her step- 
daughter's face, "I forgive you. You have 
nearly broken my heart. Let Mary come, 
stay, and go ; but talk to me no more of the 
dead. Eachel, when my darling died," here 
her pale lips quivered, "know that I rebelled 
against the Lord — know that I did not give 
her up willingly, but only after such agony of 
mind and heart as a mother goes through when 
she sees the child she has borne, reared, cher- 
ished, fondled, lying a pale, cold bit of earth 
before her 1 And, therefore, I say, talk no 
more to me about the dead, lest my rebellious 
heart should rise again, and cry out to its 
Maker : ^ Oh God ! oh God ! why didst thou 
take her from me 1 ' " 

Mrs. Gray rose to leave the room. On the 
threshold, she turned back to say in a low, sad 
voice : 

" The child may come to-morrow, Elachel." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Gray had never cared about Mary 
Jones ; she had always thought her what she 
was indeed — a sickly and peevish child. But 
now her heart yearned towards the young girl, 
she herself would have been loth to confess 
why. Mary took it as a matter of course. Jane 
wondered, Rachel well knew what had wrought 
such a change; but she said nothing, and 
watched silently. 

In softened tones, Mrs Gray now addressed 
the young girl. If Rachel ventured to chide 
Mary, though ever so slightly, her step-mother 
sharply checked her. " Let the child alone,'' 
were her mildest words. As to Jane or Mrs* 
Brown, they both soon learned that Mary Jones 
was not to be looked at with impunity, Mrs. 
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Gray wondered at them, she did, for teazmg 
the poor little thing. In short, Mary was 
exalted to the post of favourite to the ruling 
powers, and she filled it with dignity and con- 
sequence. 

But the watchful eye of Kachel Gray noted 
other signs. She saw with silent uneasiness, 
the fading eye, the faltering step, the weakness 
daily increasing of her step-mother ; and she 
felt with secret sorrow that she was soon to 
lose this harsh, yet not unloving or unloved 
companion of her quiet life. 

Mrs. Gray complained one day of feeling 
weak and ailing. She felt worse the next day, 
and still worse on the third. And thus, day by 
day, she slowly dedftned without hope of re- 
covery. Mrs. Gray had a strong, though narrow 
mind, and a courageous heart. She heard the 
doctor's sentence calmly and firmly ; and virtues 
which she had neglected in life, graced and 
adorned her last hours and her dying bed. 
Meek and patient she bore suffering and disease 
without repining or complaint, and granted 
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herself but one indulgence: the sight and 
presence of Mary. 

The young girl was kinder and more atten- 
tive to her old friend than might have been 
expected from her pettish, indulged nature. 
She took a sort of pride in keeping Mrs. Gray 
company, in seeing to Mrs. Gray, as she called 
it. Her little vanity was gratified in having 
the once redoubtable Mrs. Gray now wholly in 
her hands, and in some sort a helpless depend- 
ent on her good-will and kindness. It may be, 
too, that she found a not unworthy satisfaction 
in feeling and proving to the little world around 
her, that she also was a person of weight and 
consequence. 

But her childish kindnfts availed not. The 
time of Mrs. Gray had come ; she too was to 
depart from a world where toil and few joys, 
and some heavy sorrows had been her portion. 
Mary and Eachel were alone with her in that 
hour. 

Mary was busy about the room. Eachel sat 
by her mother's bed. Pale and languid, Mrs. 
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Gray turned to her step-daughter, and gather- 
ing her remaming strength to speak, she said 
feebly : " My poor Eachel, I am afraid I have 
often teazed and tormented you. It was all 
temper ; but I never meant it unkindly — never, 
indeed. And then, you see, Kachel," she added, 
true to her old spirit of patronizing and mis- 
understanding her step-daughter, "your not 
being exactly like others provoked me at times ; 
but I know it shouldn't — ^it wasn't fair to you, 
poor girl ! for of course you couldn't help it." 

And Kachel, true to Iter spirit of humble 
submission, only smiled and kissed her mother's 
wasted cheek, and said, meekly : " Do not 
think of it, dear mother — do not ; you were not 
to blame." 

And she did not murmur, even in her heart. 
She did not find it hard that to the end she 
should be slighted, and held as one of little 
worth. 

A little while after this, Mrs. Gi-ay spoke 
again. " Where is Mary ? " she said. 
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" And here I am, Mrs. Gray/' said Mary, 
coming up to her on the other side of the bed. 

Mrs. Gray smiled, and stretched out her 
trembling hands, until they met and clasped 
those of the young girl. Then, with her fading 
eyes fixed on Mary's face, she said to Kachel : 

" Kachel, tell your father that I forgive him, 
will you ? '' 

"Yes, mother,'' replied Eachel, in a low 
tone. 

"Rachel," she said again, and her weak 
voice rose, " Rachel, you have been a good and 
a faithful daughter to me — may the Lord bless 
you!" 

Tears streamed down Rachel's face on 
hearing those few words that paid her for many 
a bitter hour ; but her mother saw them not, 
still her look sought Mary. 

" In Thy hands, Lord, I commend my 
spirit," she murmured, and with her look still 
fastened on little Mary's pale face, she died. 

Sad and empty seemed the house to Rachel 
Gray when her mother was gone. She missed 
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her chiding voice, her step, heavy with age, her 
very scolding, which long habit had made light 
to bear. 

The solitude and liberty once so dear and 
so hardly won, now became painful and oppres- 
sive ; but Eachel was not long troubled with 
either. 

We are told that "he whom He loveth 
He chasteneth ; " and Bachel was not unloved, 
for she, too, was to have her share of affliction. 
Spite her sickly aspect, she enjoyed good health, 
and, therefore, when she rose one morning, 
shortly after her mother's death, and felt un- 
usually languid ai^d luiwell, Rache] was more 
surprised than alarmed, 

" La, Miss ! how poorly you do look ! ' 
exclaimed J we, laying down her work with 
concern. 

^' I do not feel very well,'' replied Eachel, 
qalmly, " but I do not feel very ill, either,'' she 
added, amiling. 

Her looks belied her words ; vainly she 
endeavoured to work ; by the united entreaties 
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of Jane and Mary^ she was at length persuaded 
to go up to licr room. Slie lay down on her 
bed, and tried to sleep, but could not; she 
thouglit of her step-motlier, so harsh, yet so 
kind in lier very harshness ; of her father, so 
cold and unloving ; of her .silent, lonely life, and 
its narrow cares and narrow duties, above which 
smiled so heavenly a hope, burning like a clear 
star above a dark and Migged valley ; and with 
these thoughts and feelings, heightening them 
to intensity, blended the heat and languor of 
growing fever. 

When Mary came up to know if Eachel 
Gray wanted anything, she found her so iU that 
she could scarcely answer her question. She 
grew rapidly worse. The medical man who was 
called in, pronounced her disease a slow fever, 
not dangerous, but wasting. 

" Then there is nothing for it but patience,'' 
resignedly said Eachel, " I fear I shall be the 
cause of trouble to those around me, but the 
will of God be done." 
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^^ La, Miss ! we'll take care of you/' zea- 
lously said Jane, " shan't we, Mary ? " 

" Of course we will," as zealously replied 
the young girl. 

Eachel smiled at their earnestness ; but 
their zeal was destined to be thrown in the 
shade by that of a third individual. On the 
fourth day of her illness, Eachel was awakened 
from a heavy sleep into which she had fallen, by 
the sound of angry though subdued voices on 
the staircase. 

"I tell you 'taint a bit of use, and that 
you're not going to go up," said the deep, 
emphatic tones of Jane. 

" Et je vous dis que je veux monter, moi ! " 
obstinately exclaimed the shrill French voice 
of Madame Eose. 

Jane, who was not patient, now apparently 
resorted to that last argument of kings and 
nations, physical force, to remove the intruder, 
for there was the sound of a scuffle on the 
staircase, but if she had strength on her side, 
Madame Eose had agility, and though somewhat 
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ruflled and out of breath, she victoriously burst 
into Kachers room. 

"Take care, Miss, take care," screamed 
Jane, rushing up after her, " the French mad- 
woman has got in, and I couldn't keep her 
out." 

" Don't be afraid, Jane, " said Eachel, as 
the alarmed apprentice made her apparance at 
the door, "I am very glad to see Madame 
Eose. I tell you she will not hurt me, and 
that I am glad to see her,'' she added, as Jane 
stared grimly at the intruder. 

She spoke so positively, that the apprentice 
retired, but not without emphatically intimating 
that she should be within call if Miss Gray 
wanted her. 

Eachel was too ill to speak much ; but 
Madame Eose spared her the trouble. by taking 
that task on herself; indeed, she seemed willing 
to take a great deal on herself, and listless as 
Eachel was, she perceived with surprise that 
Madame Eose was in some measure taking pos- 
session of her sick room. She inquired after 
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Mimi Madame Eose shook her head, produced 
a square pocket handkerchief, applied it to her 
eyes, then turned them up, till the whites alone 
were visible ; in short, she plainly intimated 
that Mimi had gone to her last home ; after 
which she promptly dried her tears, and, partly 
by speech, partly by pantomime, she informed 
Eachel that the apprentices were too busy 
sewing to be able to attend on her, and that 
she — Madame Eose — would undertake that 
care. Eachel was too ill and languid to resist ; 
and Jane and Mary, though they resented the 
intrusion of the foreigner, were unable to eject 
her, for, by possession, which is acknowledged 
to be nine-tenths of the law, Madame Eose 
made her claim good, until the enemy had 
abandoned all id^ of resistance. 

And a devoted nurse she made, ever atten- 
tive, ever vigilant. For three months did 
Eachel see, in her darkened room, the active 
little figure of the Frenchwoman, either moving 
briskly about, or sitting erect in her chair, knit- 
ting assiduously, occasionally relieved, it is true. 
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by Jane and Mary. She saw it when she lay 
in the trance of fever and pain, unable to move 
or speak ; in her few moments of languid relief, 
it was still there ; and it became so linked, in 
her mind, with her sick room, that, when she 
awoke one day free from fever, the delightful 
sensation that pain was gone from her, like the 
weary dream of a troubled night fled in the 
morning, blended with a sense of surprise and 
annoyance at missing the nod and the smile of 
Madame Bose. 

Eachel looked around her wondering, and 
in looking, she caught sight of the portly and 
vulgar figure of Mrs. Brown ; she saw her with 
some surprise, for she knew that that lady en- 
tertained a strong horror of a sick room. 

." It's only me 1 " said Mrs. Brown nodding 
at her. " You're all right now, my girV 

" I feel much better, indeed,'' replied Eachel. 

" Of course you do ; the fever is all gone, 
otherwise you should not see me here, I promise 
you," added Mrs. Brown, with another nod, and 
a knowing wink. 
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"And Madame Kose/' said Eachel, "where 
is Madame Eose ? " 

"Law! don't trouble your mind about her. 
Keep quiet, will you ? " 

Mrs. Brown spoke impatiently. Eachel felt 
too weak to dispute her authority, but when 
Jane came up, she again inquired after Madame 
Rose. Jane drily said it was all right, and that 
Miss Gray was to keep quiet ; and more than 
this she would not say. 

The fever had left Eachel. She was now 
cured, and rapidly got better ; but stiU, she did 
aot see Madame Eose, and was favoured with 
more of Mrs. Brown's company than she liked. 
A.t length she one day positively exacted an ex- 
planation from Jane, who reluctantly gave it. 

" Law bless you. Miss I " she said, " 'taint 
worth talking about. Mrs. Brown can't abide 
the little Frenchwoman ; and so, one day when 
she went out, she locked the door, and wouldn't 
let Mary open it ; and when Madame Eose 
rang and rapped, Mrs. Brown put her head out 
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of the window, and railed at her, until she 
fairly scared her away from the place/' 

"But what brought Mrs. Brown here?" 
asked Rachel, who had heard her with much 
surprise. 

Jane looked embarrassed, but was spared 
the trouble of replying by the voice of Mrs. 
Brown, who imperatively summoned her down 
stairs. She immediately complied, and left 
Bachel alone. A mild sun shone in through 
the open window on the sick girl ; she had that 
day got up, for the first time, and sat on a chair 
with a book on her knees. But she could not 
read : she felt too happy, blest in that delight- 
ful sense of returning health which long sickness 
renders so sweet. Her whole soul overflowed 
with joy, thankfulness, and prayer, and for once 
the shadow of sad or subduing thoughts fell not 
on her joy. 

" Well, my girl, and how are you to-day ? " 
said the rough voice of Mrs. Brown, who 
entered without the ceremony of knocking. 
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Kachel quietly replied that she felt well — 
almost quite well. 

" Of course you do. I knew Fd bring you 
round/' said Mrs. Brown. " La bless you ! all 
their coddling was just killing you. So I told 
Jane, all along, but she wouldn't believe me. 
^ La bless you, girl ! ' I said to her, * I do it 
willingly, but it's only just a wasting of my 
money,' says L" 

"Your money, Mrs. Brown?" interrupted 
Eachel, with a start. 

"Why, of course, my money. Whose 
else ? Didn't you know of it ? " 

"Indeed, I did not," replied Kachel, con^ 
founded. 

" La ! what • a muff the girl is I " good- 
humouredly observed Mrs. Brown. " And where 
did you think, stupid, that the money you have 
been nursed with these three months came 
from ? Why, from my pocket, of course ; 
twenty pound three-and-six, besides a quarter's 
rent, and another running on." 

Kachel was dismayed at the amount of the 
8* 
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debt. "When and how should she be able to 
pay so large a sum ? Still, rallying from her 
first feeling of surprise and dismay, she at- 
tempted to express to Mrs. Brown her gratitude 
for the assistance so generously yielded, and her 
hope of being able to repay ft some day ; but 
Mrs. Brown would not hear her. 

" Nonsense, Eachel," she said, ^ I ain't a- 
done more than I ought to have done for my 
cousin's step-daughter. And to whom should 
Jane, when she wanted money, have come, but 
to me? And as to paying me, bless you ! 
there's no hurry, Kachel. I can afford, thank 
Heaven, to lend twenty pound, and not miss 
it." 

This was kindness — such Eachel felt it to 
be ; but, alas ! she also felt that there was on 
her, from that day, the badge of obligation and 
servitude. She' was stiU too weak to work; 
she had, during her long illness, lost the best 
part of her customers ; until her full recovery, 
she was, perforce, cast on Mrs. Brown for assist- 
ance, and, of all persons, Mjs. Brown was the 
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last not to take advantage of such a state of 
things. Mrs. Brown came when she liked, said 
what she liked, and did what she liked in 
EacheFs house. But, indeed, it was not Ea- 
chel's house — ^it was Mrs. Brown's. Kachel was 
there on sufferance ; the very bed on which she 
slept was Mrs. Brown's ; the very chair on 
which she sat was Mrs. Brown's. So Mrs. 
Brown felt, and made every one feel, Kachel 
included. 

The effects of her rule were soon apparent. 
Every article of furniture changed its place; 
every household nook was carefully examined 
and improved, and every luckless individual 
who entertained a lingering kindness for Kachel 
Gray, was affronted, and effectually banished 
from the house, from irascible Madame Kose 
down to peaceful Mr. Jones. 

Kachel carried patience to a fault ; through 
her whole life, she had been taught to suffer 
and endure silently, and now, burdened with 
the sense of her debt and obligation, she knew 
not how to resist the domestic tyranny of this 
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new tormentor. The easiest course was to 
submit. To Eachel it seemed that such, in 
conmion gratitude, was her duty ; and, ac- 
cordingly, she submitted. But this was a 
time of probation and trial ; as such she ever 
looked back to it, in after life. To Jane, her 
patience . seemed amazing, and scarcely com- 
mendable. 

" I wonder you can bear with the old 
creetur, that I do,'' she said, emphatically. 

" Mrs. Brown means kindly,'' said Eachel, 
" and she has been a kind friend to me, when I 
had no other friend. I may well have a little 
patience." 

*' A little patience ! " echoed Jane, indig- 
nantly, " a little patience ! when she's always 
at you." 

But Eachel would hear no more on the sub- 
ject. If she bore with Mrs. Brown, it was not 
to murmur at her behind her back. Yet 9he 
was not so insensible to what she endured, but 
that she felt it a positive relief when Mrs, 
Brown went and paid one of her nieces a visit 
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in the country, and for a few weeks delivered 
the house of her presence. Internally, Eachel 
accused herself of ingratitude because she felt 
glad. " It's very wrong of me, I know,'' she 
remorsefully thought, " bulgl feel as if I could 
not help it." 

Her health was now restored. She had 
found some work to do ; with time she knew 
she should be able to pay Mrs. Brown. Her 
mind recovered its habitual tone ; old thoughts, 
old feelings, laid by during the hour of trial and 
sickness, but never forsaken, returned to her 
now, and time, as it passed on, matured a great 
thought in her heart. 

" "Who knows," she often asked herself, in 
her waking dreams, " who knows if the hour is 
not come at last? My father cannot always 
turn his face from me. Love me at once he 
cannot ; but why should he not with time ? '* 
Yet it was not at once that Eachel acted on 
these thoughts. Never since he had received 
her so coldly, had she crossed her father's 
threshold ; but often, in the evening, she had 
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walked up and down before his door, looking at 
him through the shop window with sad and 
earnest eyes, never seeking for more than that 
stolen glance, though still with the persistency 
of a fond heart, she looked forward to a happier 
future. 

And thus she lingered until one morning, 
when she rose, nerved her heart, and went out ; 
calmly resolved to bear as others, to act. 

She went to her father's house. She found 
, him sturdy and stern, planing with the vigour 
of a man in the prime of life. His brow be- 
came clouded, as he saw and recognized his 
daughter's pale face and shrinking figure. 
Still he bade her come in, for she stood on the 
threshold timidly waiting for a welcome ; and 
his ungraciousness was limited to the cold 
question of what had brought her. 

" I am come to see you, father," was her 
mild reply. And as to this Thomas Gray said 
nothing, Eachel added : " My mother is dead.'' 

*^ I know it, and have known it these three 
months," he drily answered. 
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" She died very happy/' resumed Eachel, 
" and before she died, she desired me to come 
and tell you that she sincerely forgave you all 
past unkindness." 

A frown knit the rugged brow of Thomas 
Gray. His late wife had had a sharp temper 
of her own ; and perhaps he thought himself as 
much sinned against as sinning. But he made 
no comment. 

" Father," said Eachel, speaking from her 
very heart, and looMng earnestly in his face, 
" may I come and live with you ? " 

Thomas Gray looked steadily at his daugh- 
ter, and did not reply. But Eachel, resolved 
not to be easily disheartened, persisted none 
the less. "Father,'' she resumed, and her 
voice faltered with the depth of her emotion, 
" pray let me. I know you do not'care much 
for me. I dare say you are right, that I am 
not worth much ; but still I might be useful 
to you. A burden I certainly should not be ; 
and in sickness, in age, I think, I hope, father, 
you would like to have your daughter near you. 
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" I am now your only child," she added, 
after a moment's pause ; " the only living 
thing of your blood, not one relative have I in 
this wide world ; and you, father, you too are 
alone. Let me come to live with you. Pray 
let me ! If my presence is irksome to you," 
added Eachel, gazing wistfully in his face, as 
both hope and courage began to fail her, 
" I shall keep out of the way. Indeed, in- 
deed," she added with tears in her eyes, " I 
shaU." 

He had heard her out very quietly, and 
very quietly he replied : " Kachel, what did I 
go to America for ? " 

Eachel, rather bewildered with the ques- 
tion, faltered that she did not know. 

" And what did I come to live here for ? " 
he continued. 

Eachel did not answer ; but there was a 
sad foreboding in her heart. 

^^ To be alone," he resumed ; and he spoke 
with some sternness, " to be alone." And he 
Went back to his planing. 
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With tears which he saw not, Kachel 
looked at the stem, selfish old man, whom she 
called her father. The sentence which he had 
uttered, rung in her heart ; but she did not 
venture to dispute its justice. Her simple 
pleading had been heard and rejected. More 
than she had said, she could not say ; and it 
did not occur to her to urge a second time the 
homely eloquence wliich had so signally failed 
when first spoken. But she made bold to pre- 
fer a timid and humble petition. " Might she 
come to see him ? " 

" What for ? " he bluntly asked. 

" To see how you are, father,'' replied poor 
EacheL 

" How I am," he echoed, with a suspicious 
gathering of the brow, " and why shouldn't I 
be well, just tell me that ? " 

" It might please Providence to afflict you 
with sickness," began KacheL 

" Sickness, sickness," he interrupted, in- 
dignantly, " I tell you, woman, I never was 
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sick in my life. Is there the sign of illness, or 
of disease upon me ? " 

" No, indeed, father, there is not." 

" And could you find a man of my age half 
so healthy, and so strong as I am — just tell me 
that ? " he rather defiantly asked. 

Poor Kachel was literal as truth. Instead 
of eluding a reply, she simply said : *^ I have 
seen stronger men than you, father." 

" Oh ! you have — ^have you I " he ejacu- 
lated, eyeing her with very little favour. 

And though Kachel was not unconscious 
of her offence, she added: "And strong or 
weak, father, are we not all in the hands of 
God?" 

From beneath his bushy grey eyebrows, 
Thomas Gray looked askance at his daughter ; 
but love often rises to a fearlessness that makes 
it heroic, and Eachel, not daunted, resumed : 
"Father," she said, earnestly, "you dc not 
want me now ; I know and see it, but if ever 
you should — and that time may come, pray, 
father, pray send for me." 
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" Want you ? and what should I want you 
for?'' asked Thomas Gray. 

"I cannot tell, I do not know; but you 
might want me. Eemember, that if you do, 
you have but to send for me. I am willing, 
ever willing." 

He looked at her as she stood there before 
him, a pale, saUow, sickly girl, then he laughed 
disdainfully, and impatiently motioned her 
away, as if his temper were chafed at her con- 
tinued presence. Eachel felt, indeed, that her 
visit had been sufficiently long, and not wishing 
to close on herself the possibility of return — ^for 
she had one of those quietly pertinacious na- 
tures that never give up hope — she calmly bade 
her father good-bye. Without looking at her, 
he muttered an unintelligible reply. Eachel 
left the shop, and returned to her quiet street 
and solitary home. 

Yet solitary she did not find it. True, 
Jane was out on some errand or other, but 
Mary was alone in the parlour She sat with 
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her work on her lap, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

In vain she tried to hide or check her 
tears ; Eachel saw Mary's grief, and forgetting 
at once her own troubles, she kindly sat down 
by the young girl, and asked what ailed her. 

At first, Mary would not speak, then sud- 
denly she threw her arms around Eachel's 
neck, and with a fresh burst of tears, she ex- 
claimed : " Oh ! dear, dear Miss Gray ! I am 
80 miserable.'* 

"What for, child?" asked Eachel as- 
tonished. 

" He's gone — ^he's gone ! " sobbed Mary. 

" Who is gone, my dear ? " 

Mary hung down her head. But Eachel 
pressed her so kindly to speak, that her heart 
opened, and with many a hesitating pause, 
and many a qualifying comment, Mary Jones 
related to her kind-hearted listener a little 
story, which, lest the reader should not prove 
so indulgent, or so patient as Eachel Gray, 
we will relate in language plainer and more 
brief. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Time liad worn on : nine months in all 
had passed away since the opening of the 
Teapot. 

We must be quite frank : Mr. Jones had 
not always made the one pound ten a week 
clear profit ; and of course this affected all his 
calculations : the ten per cent for increase of 
gain included. There had been w^eks when he 
had not realized more than one pound, others 
when he made ten shillings,, ay and there had 
been weeks when all he could do — if he did do 
so — ^was to make both ends meet. It was odd ; 
but it was so. Mr. Jones was at first much 
startled ; but he soon learned to reconcile him- 
self to it. 

^'It stands to reason/' he philosophically 
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observed to Mary, " it's business, you see, it's 
business." The words explained all. 

Another drawback was that the front room 
which was worth five shillings a week, as his 
landlord had proved to Mr. Jones in their very 
first conversation, and for which Mr. Jones 
had therefore allowed — on the faith of his 
landlord's word — thirteen pounds a year in 
his accounts — never let at all. This was the 
first intimation Mr. Jones received of the prac- 
tical business truth, that it is necessary to al- 
low for losses. 

He had almost given up all thoughts of let- 
ting this unfortunate room, and indeed the bill 
had had time to turn shabby and yellow in the 
shop window, when one morning a young man 
entered the shop and in a cool deliberate tone 
said: "Boom to let?" 

" Yes, Sir," replied Jones rather impressed 
by his brief manner. 

"Back or front?" 

" Front, Sir, front. Capital room. Sir 1 " 

"Terms?" 
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^•' Five shillings a-week, Sir. A room worth 
six shillings, anywhere else. Like to see it, 
Sir ? Mary — Mary, dear, just mind the shop 
awhile, will you ? " 

Mary came grumbling at being disturbed, 
whilst her father hastened upstairs before the 
stranger, and throwing the window open, 
showed him a very dusty room, not over and 
above well furnished. 

" Capital room, Sir ! " said Mr. Jones, 
winking shrewdly ; " real Brussels carpejb ; 
portrait of Her Majesty above the mantel- 
piece ; and that bed, Sir — just feel that bed, 
Sir," he added, giving it a vigorous poke, by 
way of proving its softness ; " very cheerful 
look-out, too ; the milroad just hard by — see 
all the trains passing." 

Without much minding these advantages, 
the stranger cast a quick look round the 
room, then said in his curt way : " Take four 
shillings for it ? Yes. WeU then, I'll come 
to-night." 

And without giving Mr. Jones time to re- 
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ply, he walked downstairs, and walked out 
through tlie shop. 

" Well, father, have you let the room ? '* 
asked Mary, when her father came down, still 
bewildered by the young man's strange and 
abrupt manner. 

" WeU, child,'' he repUed, " I suppose I 
may say I have, for the young man is coming 
to-night." 

*^ What's his name?" proiiiptly asked 
Mary. 

" I'm blest if I know ; he never told me, 
nor gave me time to ask." 

" But, father, you don't mean to say you 
let the room to him, without knowing his 
name ? " 

" But I didn't let the room to him," said 
Mr. Jones ; " it was he took it." 

" Well, that's queer ! " said Mary. 

" Queer 1 I call it more than queer ! " ex- 
claimed the grocer, now turning indignant at 
the treatment he had received ; " but he shan't 
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Bleep in it, though, till IVe got his references, 
I can tell him/' 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when into the shop again walked the stranger. 

'^ My name is Joseph Saunders," he said, 
briefly, "and if you want to know more, 
apply to Mr. Smithson, number thirteen, in 
the alley hard by. He'll give you all the par- 
ticulars.*' 

Having delivered which piece of informa- 
tion, he once more vanished. Well, there was 
nothing to say to this; and Mr. Jones, who 
had an inquisitive temper,. was preparing to 
dart off to Mr. Smithson's, who did indeed live 
hard by, when Mr. Joseph Saunders once more 
appeared. 

" P'r'aps you'd like the first week," he said ; 
and without waiting for a reply, he laid four 
shillings down on the counter, and again dis- 
appeared — this time to return no more. Mary 
was very much struck. 

" He looks quite superior," she said, ^' quite. 
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